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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The cover portrays one of our most beautiful church 
buildings, that of the Church of the Redeemer, Hartford, 
Connecticut. This lovely colonial church is well equipped for 
a program of worship and religious education for all ages. 


Angus H. MacLean, Professor of Education in the Theo- 
logical School at St. Lawrence University and author of 
several important books in the field of religious education, 
gives us a most timely article on current dangers to democracy 
and practical suggestions for methods of The Defense of 
Democracy. 


Matilda Moore, Director of Religious Education, Church 
of Our Father, Detroit, outlines an effective aid to the church 
school program in Parents and the Church, 


Ralph Albertson, onetime editor of several progressive 
magazines, among them the Social Gospel and The American 
Co-operator, and onetime publisher of The Twentieth Century 
Magazine, sounds the note of forthright courageous liberalism 
which this country so much needs in The Ideological Conflict. 


Alice M. Harrison, Associate on the Staff of the General 
Sunday School Association, believes that the way to better 
churchmanship is through Intensified Field Work in Religious 
Education. 


Llewellyn Jones was moved to consider, and make us 
consider, The Negro Challenge to Our Ethics by reading 
Stetson Kennedy’s book, Southern Exposure. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy shows how men, big or little, let loose 
the bottomless Pandora’s box of troubles when they insist on 
The Revenge. 


Henry Holm, Worldover Press correspondent, writes from 
Berlin on, Post War America as Europe Sees It. This dispatch, 
stark in its straight forward simple statement of fact, should 
be a solemn warning to Americans of the danger of two hostile 
worlds drifting toward war. Mr. Holm’s story illustrates the 
imperative need for keeping relief supplies going into Europe 
in generous measure and for many months. 


Harold Butcher, Worldover Press correspondent, says 
Icelanders Still Want Freedom. 
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The Christian and the Communist 


| HE quickest and surest way to stimulate the 
| growth of a dangerous communist movement in 
this country is to outlaw the communist party. Even 
an elementary knowledge of history should make plain 
the truth that a movement driven underground is 
thereby strengthened. Hasty legislation growing out 
of hysteria is worse than useless as a defense of democ- 
racy. Democracy must tolerate its most bitter op- 
ponents lest it betray itself in the very process of trying 
to defend its values. Professor MacLean in his thought 
provoking article in this number indicates the limits of 
chat toleration and points out legitimate means of 
lemocratic defense that would avoid both bad legisla- 
ion and hysterical witch hunting. 

In the final analysis, the master weapons in the war 
igainst unmoral Marxism are moral and religious con- 
rictions expressed in active intelligent citizenship. The 
strength of communism lies in the fact that it arose as 
1 protest against brutal conditions of human living. 
2overty, unemployment, and recurrent war have 
yeen, and still are, brutal facts of our world. The 
-ommunist thinks he knows a way out of this miserable 
tate. With the single-minded discipline of a religious 
levotee, he sets out to revolutionize the world on be- 
ialf of the “exploited proletariat.” To the great end 
f creating the classless society wherein all men will 
ave justice, all means are subordinate. The com- 
qunist cause is thus temporarily strengthened by 
aking over the old fallacious principle that the ends 
ustify the means. Personal and communal loyalties 
iay, and are, therefore betrayed when the cause re- 
The sanctity of the pledged word 


uires such action. 
mounts to nothing. 
In this, the Christian sees nothing but the piling of 
orror on horror. Deceit becomes a mere useful tactic 
f warfare. Murder becomes a necessary “purge” of 
2actionary persons. It is very easy, too easy, to 
ecome hysterical contemplating this picture; especially 
) since it can be concretely illustrated by so many 


‘twelve men. 


incidents in the last thirty years of history in com- 
munistic countries. 

Well, what to do? The first thing for the ethical 
Christian to do is to check his hysteria by the sobering 
process of realization that deceit and legalized murder 
have not been monopolized by communists during this 
generation. The sins of communism are but the sins 
of capitalism writ large across the skies of this livid 
moment of history. Verily, we are all miserable sinners. 
Our western world has violated the sanctity of per- 
sonality again and again. And nobody in his right 
mind can possibly contend that we are yet in a state 
of perfect democratic justice. We are all sinners, and 
the sooner we get down to a realistic state of humility 
in this matter the better for the whole world. 


In this matter, confession of sin and deep contrition 
must be followed by “fruits meet for repentance.” We 
cannot hope to “contain” communism by any holier 
than thou attitude any more than the ostrich can find 
safety from the huntsman by sticking his head in the 
sand. 


Western Christian democracy must feed the hungry 
and relieve the distressed within its own gates. No 
man knows just where the blame rests for the Centralia 
mine disaster which took the lives of one hundred and 
Those men are dead because of some- 
They 


are just as dead as though they had been “liquidated” 


body’s carelessness, or somebody’s selfishness. 
by a firing squad. In other words, callousness to 
human life is present, and when present, is as bad in 
democratic states as it is in communist states. Even 
the fact that men make grandstand plays after the 
tragedy, and for political ends, must not obscure to us 
our guilt in our common social and economic structure. 

The battle against Marxism will be won, if and 
when it is won, by nations that have the courage, the 
imagination, and the moral integrity to make democ- 
racy economic as well as political. 


This battle begins with the individual, and _ its 
successful outcome depends on the sustained loyalty 
of the individual. As men and women. professing 
allegiance to a universal ethical religion we are in- 
dividually under orders to practice the principles of 
brotherhood in every department of our individual 
lives. Without this faithful performance, all laws and 
regulations will fail. This is not to say that we are to 
abandon social action. It is indeed, to point out that 
the success of our efforts at social reform depends on 
our personal integrity in all matters affecting human 
relations. We, who are Universalists, “avow our faith 
in the supreme worth of human personality.” We must 
also live that faith. 


Whether or not every individual so lives will deter- 
mine the great ideological conflict of our time. Now is 
the time for Christians to do something more than 
stand up and be counted; they must make their efforts 
count every day. 

Our communist opponents have changed a great 
portion of the world and scared the rest of us half out 
of our wits. How? By the greatest mass movement 
Not so! By the greatest demonstration 
of personal loyalty since the first century of Christi- 
anity. The communist took over the abandoned tech- 
nique of primitive Christianity; every man an active 
missionary for the faith. It was a strictly disciplined 
adherence to this procedure that made early Christi- 
anity unconquerable. It is a strictly disciplined in- 
dividual loyalty to the cause that today makes com- 
munism strong. and will make it victorious in spite of 
all legal and political restrictions or reverses, UNLESS 
Christians rededicate themselves individually to a 
disciplined service of their professed cause, the brother- 
hood of man under God. 


of our time? 


“Thou art the man!” 


WANTED: ONE THOUSAND NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS 


HE Caristran Leaper wants one thousand new 
subscribers. THe CuristIAN Lraper can get one 
thousand new subscribers if all of our friends will talk 
up the Leaprr, co-operate with their local church 
Leader Committee, and help sign up new subscribers. 
We will pay a generous commission for these new 
subscribers. This we do because we are not a 
profit-making concern. Tur CuristrAn LEAper is your 
missionary in print, devoted to the advancement of 
liberal religion. It preaches Universalism in every 
field of life. We want the paper to have more readers. 

We therefore ask all ministers and laymen to co- 


operate with our drive for new subscribers. 


If every church will conduct an intensive campaign - 


now, THE CuristiAn Leaper can have one thousand 
new subscribers. 
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TO ALL RADIO PROGRAM BUILDERS 


E gladly acknowledge our indebtedness and ex- 
Wee our gratitude to the radio chains and their 
advertisers who make it possible for us to listen to 
inspiring music, important addresses, and enlightening 
discussions. We also enjoy the light music and comedy 
shows, and we do not mind the ordinary “com- 
mercials,” even the nonsense jingles. 

We do most strenuously object to the misuse of the 
sacred music and the high drama of religious Holy 
Days. The Easter season just passed brought this mis- 
use of sacred things down to the level of bizarre vulgar- 
ity. To listen to a great and beautiful anthem out of | 
Christian liturgy and then have it followed quickly by! 
a crass appeal to the acquisitive urge does not make; 
even the ordinary man more willing to buy the produet} 
involved. When a business executive with a poor radios 
voice lets loose an over pious homily, even tha 
ordinary man (whose psychology the radio a | 
think they know) is very likely to be disgusted. W 
are convinced that radio is done serious harm by th 
unintentional vulgarization which results when all the; 
advertisers seek to honor Easter and Christmas. Wes 
do not speak merely on the basis of our own personal 
reaction. We have made it our business to ascertain 
the reactions of average people. The result of oun 
inquiry indicates strongly that the law of diminishing} 
returns is rapidly catching up on this sort of thing} 
~ We hope that those who control the policies of ou 
radio chains will speedily get together and put a stoy] 
to the indiscriminate misuse of Christmas and Easte 
music by their many programs. 


SIXTH YEARBOOK OF A. U. W. 


HE Sixth Annual Yearbook of The Association 0! 

Universalist Women, edited by Ida M. Folsom, is 4 
veritable treasury of program resource material. Th 
book opens with a discussion of the Why’s and How 
and Who’s of program planning and execution. Th: 
Missionary Education Study program is discussed 
“Avenues of Procedure for Discussion Programs,” ar 
explored and explained by Regina Carey Lapoint 
Mrs. Lapoint also wrote an able essay on “Race 
What It Is and What It Implies.” The China program 
and the Clara Barton project are not neglected. 

The rich section on worship is introduced by a mos 
useful article on “The Why and How of Man’s Wor 
ship,” written by Ruth McKinley Wilson. Service) 
of Worship are contributed by Mrs. Seth R. Brook: 
the Rev. Maurice W. Cobb, Mrs. Erroll W. Braw 
and the editor, Miss Folsom, did five of these beautifu) 
services. 

The material in this Yearbook is arranged wit 
the skill that makes for unity and clearcut purpos 
as only an experienced and well-trained teacher coul 
arrange it. 
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The Defense of Democracy 


Angus H. MacLean 


The termination of hostilities did not terminate the threat to democ- 
‘racy. Press and Radio reflect consciousness of a continuing critical situa- 
tion. With deadly germs in her blood stream, body emaciated from malnu- 
trition, and with parasites digging into her tissues, Democracy is stag- 
gering. Is this picture an exaggeration born of panic? Let’s recall a few 


things. 


| EK have just rebuked organized fascism at the 
cost of hundreds of thousands of lives, and dis- 
rupted the whole world in doing so. Yet fascism lives. 
Reports tell of British troops checking an organized 
move in their zone, and similar developments are in- 
dicated in other German areas. We do not need to 
mention the symptoms of the desease elsewhere at 
home and abroad. The fascist fire is not out. We 
are merely sitting on the lid, and it looks as if a great 
deal of that kind of sitting has to be done until the 
world simmers down. 
There is also Marxist totalitarianism which is very 
much on the public mind these days. While very 
different from nazism, Marxism in its tradition, classi- 
cal literature, and continuing tactics shows clearly that 
it has designs on our manner of life. To deny this, 
discloses a pathetic naivette. On the other hand, to 
affirm it does not mean one has capitalistic designs on 
Russia. An old authority on revolutionary tactics 
said recently that Russia can take over France by 
telephone any time she wishes. To one who knows 
the French political set-up, and the Marxist tactical 
pattern, that may seem close to the truth. Recently 
Canada had to deal with invaders and enemy-citizens 
for a partially successful attempt to damage her se- 
curity in the interest of another nation, and so made 
merica aware of the reality of what so many regarded 
as the red-baiters bogy. That term, “enemy-citizens,” 
which I have just used, represents in itself a fact as 
igly as ever a nation faced. There are other threats. 
Britain, that had something to do with the cradling 
xf democracy, and with standing guard while we grew 
to present strength, is in a state of exhaustion that 
would try the souls of the staunchest people, should 
‘otalitarian hopes be voiced again. Moreover, if we 
ook homeward, we find that our own morale as a 
neople dedicated to the common pursuit of happiness 
s nothing to boast of. 

These facts are not banner headlines from the low- 
»row press. Democracy 7s in danger, and the predica- 
nent of its defenders is not that the enemies are many 
ind powerful, but that no methods of defense seem 
ivailable that are not in themselves regarded as threats 
o democracy. As a political leader of national promi- 
rence told me once, “Democracy has no logical defense 
gainst those who seek to use its agencies and privileges 
o destroy it.” That seems to be our dilemma. We 
re acknowledged to be in danger, but if we raise a 
land to strike the destroyer, we are not only given 
itles like “fascist,” “communist,” or “betrayers of 
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democracy” by interested parties, but the leaders and 
defensive agencies of democracy rise up to warn and 
rebuke us. Democracy, like a bob-tailed cow in a 
sun-baked, treeless pasture in fly time, has no natural 
defense against parasitic attack. Even when person- 
alities of odious reputation rise to blast and blat 
against our way of life, the Civil Liberties Union and 
liberal clergymen throw a ring of champions about 
him to protect him against those who would shut him 
up. And when such well-intentioned people stand 
guard for G. K. Smith, they are acting wisely. Destroy 
liberty of speech and you gag yourself. This is the 
dilemma which is an open door into the household of 
democracy, inviting enemies to walk right in and take 
en the protective coloring of the Bill of Rights. And 
is that all that can be done about it? Must democracy 
lie like a lamb in the slaughterhouse and let its throat 
be cut without a whimper? And should we cry 
“shame” if democracy acted out of nature and jumped 
up to bite the butcher? 

Democracy is the only form of government that 
must, if it can, devise democratic means of defense. 
In the famous debate between Eleanor Roosevelt and 
Vishinsky, the latter sought to make criticism of the 
United Nations from refugee camps a crime, and 
argued that, “the incitement to crime is itself a crime.” 
We are not a nation that can allow a free application 
of that principle. If we could, there would be no 
dilemma. 

The boll weevil of democracy is the political group 
that takes advantage of democratic privileges and in- 
stitutions to get itself into a position of power for 
revolutionary purposes. During the war, we heard of 
soldiers infiltrating our army lines dressed in Ameri- 
can uniforms, chewing Spearmint gum, and _ talking 
“Brooklynese.” The process is just as effective politically 
in “peace” times, and is not being neglected. Until 
recently the professional revolutionist who leads such 
groups was unknown to most Americans. Yet he and 
his method were devised long ago. Lenin conceded 
the slight possibility that Britain or America might 
fall bloodlessly by such means alone, although he added 
that a counter revolution would have to be fought. 
The aim and pattern of attack have been known, even 
to half informed students of the subject for years. The 
reality of the situation cited is no longer denied, least 
of all by labor leaders and left wing democratic 
thinkers. The revolutionary political group is the most 
effective weapon any enemy of democracy can find. 
Give it a little help from internal corruption and it is” 
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well nigh invincible. Memories of France! And what’s 
to do about it? Some methods must be found for 
defense which will neither destroy what it defends nor 
lead to international conflict. To get wise in defense 
of democracy rules out the hatred of other nations. 
We must stand for their rights while we defend our- 
selves. 

We recall some methods that have been tried. The 
syndicalist laws, aimed at relatively innocent groups 
such as the I. W. W., could jail confessed members of 
organization without trial. They may still be on the 
books in some states, and let’s hope no one digs them 
up again. 

In war time, we jailed bundists without killing off 
our own liberties. It can be done in peace time. When 
the enemy-citizen’s activities become treasonous, he 
is a criminal, and can be treated as any other criminal, 
although I have heard some speak of the action of the 
Canadian courts against the theft of state secrets as if 
it were an outburst of fascism. 

Where treason is brewed, it is logical that a nation 
should employ agencies of detection of a highly special- 
ized sort. They can be as responsive to the sovereign 
will of a people as a legislature. By such means an 
eye can be kept upon suspected organizations and their 
members while no one interferes with their activities. 
Tf such activities become criminal, they can be effec- 
tively dealt with. This may be bad manners, but it may 
be necessary, and it is defensible in a democracy. Were 
I suspected of having some connection with the smug- 
gling of narcotics, the police would but poorly serve 
their country if they did not check my every move 
and connection. I do not know just what the work of 
the F. B. I. includes, but I feel this is one thing it 
could do and should do. We slept better nights during 
the war because of this agency, and we should also 
recognize its potential value in the underground war 
of our so-called peace. The F. B. I. is a Gestapo? Tve 
heard good liberals say so. When citizens are yanked 
from their beds and their families never hear of them 
again, we can use that label. The fact is that defence 
against the attacks described is impossible without a 
highly-skilled agency of detection. Another fact is 
that such an agency can be more responsive to public 
will than can a business corporation. 

Many organizations infested with the political boll 
weevil have pushed the offending group out of fellow- 
ship. Locals of the American Federation of Teachers 
in New York and Pennsylvania lost their charters for 
obstructionist and fractionist tactics by a nation-wide 
vote of federation members. Drastic? Yes, but, again, 
defensible. 

The C. I. O., probably under the guidance of the 
late Hillman, decided some method of work must be 
found short of a break in fellowship. The policy has 
persisted, and there are indications that no safe and 
generous method has been unearthed. If the C. I. O. 
should discover such means, we would be eternally 
grateful to it. 

The method that is greatly backed by public 
opinion, and by distinguished editors and political and 
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We know that lovable professors with means can sell 


religious liberals is that of investigation and exposure, 
The difficulty with this method is that it can so easily 
be turned to serve political rather than the public 
interest, and that it can so easily become an agency to 
smear the innocent as well as the guilty. When this | 
happens the whole process is repudiated, and the guilty 
go undetected in the company of reputable citizens, | 
Such investigating agencies as un-American activities | 
committees seem to follow the pattern of the inquisi- 

tion rather than that of the courts. Unless the investt- | 
gations be done by agencies with integrity as great as} 
that of the courts, and with methods as objectively 

conclusive, they boomerang. 

The public has been slow to see the serious govern- | 
mental problem here involved, and altogether too} 
thoughtless in its reactions to methods used. Some : 
are good, some bad, all have their dangers, newer | 
and better methods have to be found. But will such} 
methods solve the problem? It is hard enough to, 
identify the enemy-citizen, but he has to be caught | 
red-handed. His mouth can be as red as you please. | 
He can befuddle the public mind, distort fact, create , 
panic, or put people to sleep with false hopes, he oan | 
destroy the effective functioning of good organizations; | 
he can infiltrate every strategic agency and profession ! 
of our culture, even pulpits, and do all this legally. 
Even the army as Russia once discovered, is not im-} 
pregnable. This is the fact the public should wake up 
to if we are to meet attackers and avoid improper 
methods of defence. 

No matter how careful we are we will still have} 
the parasites. It’s like “defleaing” the dog. Moreover 
the flitguns of democracy so far invented are so dan-}j 
gerous that they must be used with extreme care. | 

We have long agitated for public enlightenment as} 
a safeguard, and that agitation is wise. No democracy 
can survive with a low standard of education. But} 
it isn’t as easy to become informed as we have im- 
agined. One minister quotes us documents from the 
New York Times, another contrary data from the edi- 
torialized news columns of P.M., and lo the truth is 
still a fugitive. Preachers as well as others regard 
progressives as communists, and stout citizens as} 
fascists. Some liberals seem to regard communism as 
a vigorous brand of Christian liberalism. Some think 
they cannot rebuke a Jew baiter because he is a church | 
member or a neighbor. The public is blind and unin-} 
formed and lead by many who are blind and unin-} 
formed. If we have to feed democracy with the 
vitamin of knowledge, we shall have to be more careful 
of what goes into the capsules. The process of enlight- |} 
enment is difficult because man is so psychologically jj 
vulnerable. We have long known that he can be en- }j 
slaved and be fawningly grateful for the smile of his 
oppressor. We are beginning to find out that man, }j 
while enjoying the greatest degree of political liberty 
the world has known, and the highest mass standard 
of living in history, can still think himself so abused |} 
that he can sell his country and culture for a promise. |] 


their countries, and scientists too; that children can 
be made to regard their parents as enemies. We know 
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that speech, while it must be kept free, is not the 
imnocent thing we used to think it was. Probably 
speech as much as anything caused the moral collapse 
of Germany. People are stupid. Clever, yes, very 
clever, but nevertheless stupid. So stupid that we 
don’t do even what we know to be right and necessary 
for the peace of the world. Being stupid, we are vul- 
nerable. We should reserve the word “intelligence” 
for something compounded of moral strength and in- 
sight as well as sharpness of wit. 


Here is suggested the vitamin A of democracy—a 
widespread moral integrity. The restraints born of 
values that people impose upon themselves, without 
police aid, are the chief bulwarks against propaganda 
and intrigue, the growth of factionalism, mutual dis- 
trust, and the multiplication of laws and their enforcing 
agencies. This moral integrity is also characterized 
by a sharing of basic political principles, and of faith in 
the political and social agencies of our common will. 
Here’s another lead. 

America is in danger today because of widespread 
distrust of her governmental and social agencies. This 
distrust is due in part to the propaganda of a multi- 
tude of factional groups, but more so to a stalemate 
in democratic progress. Democracy, to survive, must 
adopt some of the priciples of the co-operatives. I am 
not merely referring to the principle of racial equality, 
but to others like “educate constantly,” and especially 
to this, “expand continually.” Unless we make prog- 
ress in achieving democracy more fully, we cannot sell 
it to anyone. We take heart from such advances as 
were made in Georgia, in spite of recent recession. We 
should be chalking progress on the racial issue in the 
aorth, on the labor-employee deadlocked relations, and 
many other matters. 


There is another kind of legal defense already in 
yperation which may change the entire nature of the 
oroblem. I refer to the fair employment practice laws. 
These infringe upon no liberty except the liberty to 
ye undemocratic and prejudiced. They suggest dif- 
iculty in the matter of enforcement, but promise much 
n educational value. Prejudice against minority groups 
ends to die when people work together on equal terms. 
hy, we may ask, should we not make it a crime 
or a theatre or a restaurant that opens its doors to 
he public to discriminate against racial groups? It 
vould be easier to enforce such restrictions than the 
*, E. P. laws. Such suggestions will stir fears and anti- 
yathies, but these would be more than balanced by 
the fears removed. Anyway, with a good measure of 
yublic support, they would work in harmony with the 
urpose of the Bill of Rights. This is experimental 
hinking, however, and it is done under the conviction 
hat democratic defense must grow teeth, and the kind 
f teeth that will be natural to a democracy. 

People must know that democracy is still on the 
arch, for these are marching days, if they are to re- 
ain loyal. And this work is not primarily Truman’s 
i Marshall’s work, but ours. Stake a claim across the 
rontiers of our limited democracy, Brother, it’s the 
mly way. 
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Parents and the Church 
Matilda Moore 


N hour and a half a week is a ridiculously short 

time in which to influence the attitudes of a child 
and give him an enthusiasm for our liberal religious 
way of life, give him some knowledge of our religious 
inheritance and some opportunity to participate in 
stimulating social experiences. Impossible, unless 
throughout the weeks and years, we have a group 
of parents so aware of what we are trying to do and so 
convinced of the merits of our program that the home 
and the church become partners. It was this kind 
of thinking that led to the forming of our Detroit 
parents’ group four years ago. We believed, too, 
that parents need encouragement; they need the op- 
portunity of deepening their understanding of their 
children and their growing and changing needs. Par- 
ents need, also, to learn how to keep a sense of perspec- 
tive in these experiences. 

In this brief article, a few distinctive features are 
worth mentioning. Meetings are held once a month 
at the Church House and trained child care is pro- 
vided which includes care of infants. An informal 
party atmosphere is cultivated by having members 
serve as hostesses in providing dessert and coffee at 
1:30 for which a fifteen cent charge is made to cover 
part of the cost. The meetings end promptly at 3:30 
to allow those with children of school age to reach 
home before their children. 

For the first two years, we had no organization; 
the director acted as guide. Now that the group is 
larger, we have a secretary who keeps a permanent 
reservation list and arranges for the hostesses, and a 
baby-shower chairman,» since we have adopted the 
delightful custom of giving expected babies a gift. 
Topics for discussion have varied to meet the ex- 
pressed needs of the group, for example: “What shall 
we do about allowances,” or to further the purposes 
of the church school: “What I expect the church 
school to do for my children,” “What shall we teach 
our children about God.” To help parents understand 
the growth process in their children and guide their 
emotional growth as well, and to develop techniques 
of recognizing tensions in themselves and their chil- 
dren, we have spent a number of sessions on newer 
approaches to sex education, the emotionally healthy 
child, how to be aware of our children’s emotional 
disturbances. Many of the discussions were led by 
members of the group. In addition we have made use 
of speakers from our neighboring University, from the 
Nursery Training School, the Department of Educa- 
‘tion, the public brary which furnished us with special 
book displays and the N. B. C. from whom we obtained 
some excellent radio scripts. Members have borrowed 
books from our own library and from the public 
library. Parents and church school have become mu- 
tually helpful im developing sound emotional attitudes 
and understanding in our children. Parents recognize 
that by building better human relationships this study 
group is truly contributing to genuine religious living. 
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The Ideological Conflict 


Ralph Albertson 


In a warfare of this sort, a warfare of ideas, and of social ideals, it is. 


axiomatic that the way to fight successfully is by means of the greatest 
possible knowledge of all of the forces in the conflict. 


HE idelogical conflict is on. It is worldwide. It 

is spear-headed by the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Perhaps it was inevitable, but from both Rome 
and Berlin, sinister forces have been active to increase 
the inevitability. 

The conflict has reached a critical stage. On our 
part it is openly declared and our full military and 
atomic strength is firmly enlisted. More menacing 
than this, however, is the fact that our radio and press 
prejudice-factories are working full time and showing 
big results. What this will lead to, I do not prophesy. 
There seem to be many reasons for doubting that 
Russia will enter upon a war with the United States. 
There is too much evidence of a desire on the part of 
some Americans for a war with Russia. We may still 
hope that there are few such Americans. 

Nevertheless the conflict of slogans, generalizations 
sweeping classifications, name-calling, and blatherskite 
is already on. The hounds are in full cry over the 
radio, the prejudices are being deepened every day, the 
attempt to understand has been utterly abandoned, 
and from now on all the good will be on one side and 
all the evil on the other. 

It must be a matter for regret on the part of intel- 
ligent people that before we came to this tragic stage 
there was not more effort at analysis and comparison. 
The degree of misconception and unreality that pre- 
vails among the American and Russian people, and 
particularly the office-holding classes in both countries, 
is appalling! The pictures that arise in the Russian 
mind at the words “capitalism” and “democracy” are 
probably as grotesquely false as those that arise in the 
American mind at the word “communism.” To the 
Russian, capitalism is a system by which a few un- 
scrupulous rich men enslave and exploit the masses of 
workers. As such they do not like it nor want it for 
themselves. They deplore “wage-slavery” and abomi- 
nate the cruel “captains of industry.” On the other 
hand our multifarious concepts of communism are 
quite as far if not farther from reality. We know 
almost nothing about it except that we do not like it. 
We do not even want to know more. 

Those few Americans who would like to have some 
analysis and comparison on the subject of these con- 
flicting ideologies cannot do so. A scientific attitude 
on this subject is out of the question. Our publicists 
are learning that a Congressional Committee Smearing 
can be quite as damaging as a fine or imprisonment and 
can be plastered onto any one of them by any bigot 
in Congress without evidence or any basis of truth 
whatever and without any responsibility on the part 
of the Congressman. The Congressional Smear is 
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_ today and see what would happen to you! Try to dis 


much dreaded and acts as a powerful deterrent against 
open and free discussion of “ideologies.” 

The arguments for communism have never been 
heard in America, not only because of our natural 
predilection to prejudice but also because communism 
has no cogency to the conditions of life in America. 
We are not poor enough, we are not oppressed enough, 
we are not hopeless enough to make communism seem 
like a haven of refuge to us. There are arguments in 
favor of communism under certain conditions. But | 
those are not the conditions under which we live, so | 
we refuse to hear the arguments and therefore we fail | 
to learn how to explode them. It would be a great | 
advantage to us in this ideological conflict if we knew | 
what it is we are fighting against. | 

Another great handicap to us in this warfare of | 
words and ideas is the comparative absence of dis- 
crimination and criticism of our own systems. We are | 
crowded by our radio yappers and our Congressional 
smearers into the position that all we call communism, | 
we label bad, and all we call democracy or capitalism, | 
we label good. We must not analyze the South Caro- | 
lina type of democracy when Mr. Byrnes undertakes to | 
have a purely democratic election in Bulgaria. We 
must gloss over “KuKluxdeology” when we uncoyaa 
Soviet tactics in Hungary. We must forget the totali-; 
tarianism of Rome while we excoriate the totalitarian-} 
ism of Moscow. We must tolerate the dictator Franco 
while we anathematize the dictator Tito. We are so} 
busy excoriating the hated ideology that we no longer 
stop to blush for our Bilbos, our McKellars, our John 
L. Lewises, or our “Jim Crow” laws, and our vast iff 
naive imperialisms. In all innocence and virtue we} 
hold the atomic bomb over the heads of the worldl 
while we darkly suspect Russia of being evil enoughj 
to try to learn how to make it. 

In a warfare of this sort, a warfare of ideas, off 
systems of thought, of social ideals, it is axiomatic tha Hl 
the way to fight successfully is by means of the greatesti 
possible knowledge of both of the forces in the conflict) 
The presumption is, of course, that we who fight, on} 
either side, really believe that our ideology is good 
and the opposing ideology bad or at least less good/ 
If we so believe, if we really believe in the superiority 
of our way of life and the inferiority of the opposed 
way of life, we naturally wish everybody to know al 
there is to be known about both ways? Bui 
we don’t and the Russians don’t. Try to discuss 
the Soviet system of government in the United States 


cuss communism as an economic theory in Washingto: 
and see the inquisition go to work at once! One woul 
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think that if Stalin really believed that communism is 
better than the American way of life, he would want 
everybody in the world to see it and know all about it 
in Moscow and Leningrad and Vologda and Rostov. 
And one would think quite as naturally that if prin- 
cipal figures in Congress believed sincerely the reverse 
of Stalin’s position, they too would want everyone to 
know everything about communism. Moreover, it 
would be natural to think that neither Stalin nor his 
American opponents would be afraid that their com- 
patriots would under free and open discussion find the 
ideology of the opposing side so charming that they 
would become apostate. But, on the contrary, the 
Congressional figures seem to be so afraid of the 
charms of communism that they would like to jail 
every man who utters the word without a curse, and 
the Soviet government act as if it thought its system 
would collapse if its people were permitted to know 
the truth about America. 

_ This is a very poor way to conduct a conflict of 
ideologies. There is no spirit of open or free discussion 
of ideas or ideals, no analysis, no: comparison, but 
plenty of epithet and inuendo, broadcasting of false- 
hoods, and arousing of bad emotions. 

I am not afraid of communism because, having 
looked into it, I do not like it nor believe enough in its 
charms for men to make me afraid of it. I welcome 
arguments in behalf of it because I think I know how 
to meet them and I have confidence in my arguments 
against it. 

When will a Congress set up a committee to ex- 
pound the philosophy of the American Way, to present 
the case for capitalism, free enterprise, and democracy? 
It might be called the Americanism Committee. But 
now, forsooth, we must witness a new inquisition with a 
multitude of petty inquisitors sitting in judgment up- 
on the amorphous thoughts and opinions of their fel- 
lows. And bigotry will not even stop to define the re- 
sounding words upon which hearts will be broken and 
lives ruined. 

If the ideological conflict could have been conducted 
upon a rational basis and in the spirit of open and free 
inquiry, which some of us were brought up to think 
is the American way, we should not now be plunging 
headlong into an orgy of witch-hunting and partisan 
“purges” which are the very essence of the worst things 
we have seen happen in Italy and Germany and Rus- 
sia. If Congressman Rankin is to have his way in place 
of the American way, if he is to have a free hand in 
purging our land of intelligence and free thought, then 
we have already lost the ideological conflict. Marx will 

ave won the battle. We shall have the dictatorship 
of the bigotariat. 


_ SEND GOOD NEWS OF NEW MEMBERS 


| Send the good news of how many new church 
members were received into fellowship during the 
Easter season. Send this good news along soon so that 
we can tell the world that the Universalist Church is a 
zoing, growing institution. 
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No 


Not in 


Hungary. 


SUPPLIES FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 
Packages of food and clothing should be sent 
to the 
UNIVERSALIST COLLECTION WAREHOUSE 
31 EAST 35th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

The Service Committee has shipping tags or 
stickers which it will furnish on application. 


CASH FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 


CASH for the purpose of buying food should 
be sent directly to THE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH OF AMERICA, 16 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS. 


I want to read 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Enclosed please find 
$3.00 for one year i 
$5.50 for two years od 


Read Ye! Kead Ye! 
The Christian Leader! 
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Intensified Field Work in 
Religious Education 


Alice M. Harrison 


NE of the important tasks of the local church 

today is to provide an adequate and vital pro- 
gram of religious education. This means a_ well 
organized Church School, with courses of study which 
are in keeping with Universalist beliefs and which will 
meet the growing needs of children, young people, and 
adults; it means the securing and training of teachers; 
it means programs with and for the young people; it 
means working closely with parents and the home. 

A few of our churches are able to provide a Director 
of Religious Education who will give full time or part 
time to this phase of the church’s work. Other churches 
have always depended upon volunteer leadership. 
However, many churches today are feeling the need of 
additional help in matters of religious education. This 
does not in any way reflect upon the quality of work 
done by the hosts of teachers in our churches, who 
week by week give of their time and talent to the 
teaching of religion. Rather, it would encourage the 
volunteer and provide materials and ideas for a more 
well-rounded piece of work. One type of help which 
the General Sunday School Association offers the 
local church is the service of field workers, who can 
give just this additional help where needed. 

There are two kinds of field work. In the first, the 
worker spends only a day or two, giving suggestions, 
holding conferences, and becoming a little better 
acquainted with the church. This type of field work 
is usually set up by a state Sunday School Association 
or a group of churches who pool the expenses and thus 
share the leadership of such a person. This is valuable 
in many ways. The denominational office can always 
serve the churches better after a field visit. In the 
second, the local church makes an arrangement with 
the General Sunday School Association for the worker 
to spend a longer time, say a month, in a given church. 
This is intensified field work. 

What does intensified field work do for the local 
church? First it strengthens the work already being 
done. It is in no way a critical analysis of any particu- 
lar church at work. Rather, it contributes a new per- 
sonality to the church life for a period of time, making 
possible new ventures, such as a survey of the parish, 
the formation of temporary or permanent committees 
to study the best methods for this particular church, 
and put them into operation. It provides opportunity 
for special work to be done under professional guidance, 
such as setting up a year’s program in adult education, 
in young people’s work, in teacher-training courses and 
the like. It offers a more concentrated type of leader- 


ship and results in a more practical help to the local 


church. 
A recent experience for one month in our Univer- 
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salist Church in Caribou, Maine, lists the following: 
accomplishments. | 


In general: the enrolling of thirty people on com| 
mittees who not only worked on the problems at hanc 
but made plans for a year and in some cases two year 
ahead, in their particular area of work; the area, 
covered survey, asking for certain information needed 
to widen the scope of the church’s ministry to its peopl 
and to the community; curriculum, understanding thy, 
present courses of study, revising and adding to ther: 
for the next two years; leadership, seeking to secur 
and train teachers and other leaders; youth, advising 0} 
youth problems and setting up a three-month’s pr 
eram; adult education, exploring possibilities in thi 
important phase of religious education and attemp} 
ing a Lenten Forum and a parent’s library; financ} 
looking into the whole matter of expense for materia 
leadership training, equipment. 


a — cea 


In particular: the meeting in conference of i 
dividual teachers to enrich the experience of both pu 
and teacher; the conducting of three seminars f 
teachers where time could be given to such matters ¢ 
creative activity, course-planning, individual growt; 
the planning and conducting of worship services in a 
church school and doing some teaching; the meeti 
of parents and teachers for a better understanding 
religious education; the counselling and meeting wi} 
the Youth Fellowship each Sunday and for special cq 
ferences for planning during the week; the advisi 
on religious education for the women meetings; t) 
working out of projects with the children; the takij 
over of morning service of the church and devoting 
to the matters of religious education as they rel 
themselves to the particular parish, with a ser 
appropriately prepared. 

There may be ways of doing something special — | 
the children or reaching out into the community. 
this instance, a World Day of Prayer program 
planned and conducted for children by the children 
the church school to which all children of the cc 
munity were invited and came. There happened to: 
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i radio station in Caribou so a series of radio programs 
‘or children, once a week, was conducted. 

- These specific accomplishments in one parish in- 
licate the fundamentals of this kind of field work. It 
would, of course, differ in any given parish in the light 
of the needs. 

What does intensified field work do for the denomi- 
aation? First, it establishes a closer relationship 
xetween headquarters and the local church. It makes 
dossible a more practical kind of help, and gives an all- 
‘ound picture of the church and its needs. How much 

etter we are able to serve the church when we are 
ware of its accomplishments, its points of weakness 
s well as its strong features. It gives us a pattern in 


planning the helps which we send out from the office. 
True, it is our business to know the best there is in 
religious education and to set aims and goals for local 
churches, but it is also our business to know the week- 
by-week experiences of the churches. Intensified field 
work then, though designed to be as useful as possible 
to the local church, can also be of great assistance in 
the planning of the denominational work. It can give 
direction since it reveals needs. 

This article is intended to stimulate thought in this 
important phase of our denomination’s work, field work 
in religious education. It may indicate the trend which 
we ought to be following as we seek to serve the total 
program of liberal religion. 


he Negro Challenge to Our Ethics* 


-lewellyn Jones 


organizations. 


S an investigator of subversive organizations Mr. 

‘& Kennedy has done some notable work—at times 
'isking his life—and since he is a Southerner by birth 
us diagnoses of the evils of race and minority prejudice 
‘annot be shrugged off by Southerners as “Yankee 
nterference.” 
These diagnoses are presented in “Southern Ex- 
yosure’ not in the form of lurid revelations of what is 
oing on—although the subject matter is intrinsically 
urid—but historically and in terms of the economic 
ituations involved. The South is caught in a vicious 
ircle: slavery, being a less economic method of pro- 
‘tuction than “free” wage labor, was itself a cause of 
mpoverishment and then the impoverishment led to 
ad health, bad education, the glorification of a “past” 
vhich had never really existed, and a system of exploi- 
ation in which both negro and “poor white” had to 
e kept “in their places.” 

Some of Mr. Kennedy’s revelations will shock the 
orthern reader extremely, and yet he has not told 
he worst things that can be told of southern treat- 
aent of the negro. A few years ago a young man 
rho had lived for some time in New Orleans told me a 
ew things about conditions in that city which seemed 
o me so far-fetched that I asked an old and conserva- 
ively-minded minister who had served there for many 
ears if he knew the young man and if he considered 
im altogether sane. “What makes you think he 
wn’t?” he countered. “Well, he has told me thus 
nd thus...” I replied, “and it seems so unbeliev- 
ble.” And he answered: “Well, I do not know if those 
articular things are true for I have no personal knowl- 
dge of them. But they are certainly not unbelievable, 
~ * Southern Exposure, by Stetson Kennedy. Double- 
ay & Company. $3.00 
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Readers of THE LEADER who are also readers of PM will recognize the 
author of Southern Exposure as one of the witnesses in the recent trial of 
the Columbians, the latest and least successful of our many hate-peddling 


and the young man is not exaggerating the state of 
affairs.” 

So far I have spoken in terms of injustice to the 
Negro, but the essential point of the matter is not 
reached there. When occasion offers, the Jew fares 
equally badly—for instance Mr. Kennedy recounts the 
Leo Frank case—and the Negro’s crime is not being 
a Negro but in being a weak minority in the commun- 
ity. However, as it is the South and its troubles which 
the author is discussimg—and economically the South 
is in plenty of trouble—it is the Negro who gets the 
larger share of his attention. The author has no simple 
cure for the situation. Economic improvement, educa- 
tion, sanitation, all must be improved before the status 
of the Negro, and the poor white can be improved. 
And, let it be stressed, economic improvement can- 
not be brought about if it is sabotaged—as it is be- 
ing—by northern financial interests. Nor does Mr. 
Kennedy fail to give chapter and verse for this aspect 
of the tragic situation. 

Meanwhile, what can we do to help? One thing 
we can do if we will. That is consciously to align 
ourselves with all the competent scientists who tell 
us that there are no superior races, and to act on that 
by becoming thoroughly and completely color-blind. 
Actions like joining the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People or, locally, the Arm- 
strong-Hemenway Foundation are good but insuffi- 
cient. As well as that, we should seize every oppor- 
tunity to break down the psychic barriers on each side 
of the so-called color-lme by cultivating friendships 
that cross and obliterate that line; by joining such local 
organizations as the “Community Inter-Group Unit” 
of Cambridge, a group which meets at the homes 
of its members to share experiences in the breaking 
down of barriers and the rectification of injustices. 
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And of course we must learn to prevent current 
language usage from deceiving us: The Negro is... . 
“The Negro has . “The Negro should...” All 
such terms are meaningless. There is no such thing 
as “the Negro” in general. Or even in color. One of 
the most darkly colored men I ever met was a Chicago 
physician who had become an enthusiastic sun-bather. 
He was French and white by ancestry. On the same 
Lake Michigan dunes where he gained his “Negroid” 
color I was walking with a genuine Negro, also a doctor, 


The Revenge 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


Andrew and Giles were brothers. Andrew was 
twelve and Giles eight. It was often exceedingly dif- 
ficult for Andrew to tolerate Giles. Mother and 
Father were very apt to take Giles’ part. This seemed 
to Andrew very unfair. Age is but an accident, and 
the younger one’s brothers are, the more tiresome 
they often are. Such reflections, however, were the 
off-moments, so to speak, in the family life. Mostly 
things went fairly well. 

Up in the attic, Andrew had built upon the floor 
a marvelous city. He had used all sorts of odd little 
things for the building of the city, and it was always 
being enlarged and improved. There were streets and 
broad avenues and tall buildings and churches and 
shops and parks and trees and bridges and a water 
front. Andrew had worked upon it for months and 
months. Often Giles was allowed to go to the attic 
and see the city. Occasionally, Andrew accepted a 
thing or two from him, a new tree for Central Park, 
a gilded dome for the State House (the dome once 
having been a cigarette bowl and turned upside down 
for the city). It was a grand game, and more than a 
game. 

But there are limits even to playing with a city; 
and one day, Andrew was drifting around the parlor 
with nothing particular to do, when he saw Giles with 
his nose glued to the window pane. ‘What are you 
looking at?” he asked. “There’s a parade with a 
band going to come by,” said Giles. 

Sure enough, at a distance, there was the sound 
of music. Andrew went to the window. “Move over,” 
he said, and he shoved Giles a little. Giles shoved him- 
self back. Just like Andrew to come butting in at a 
moment when Giles wanted the whole of the window! 
Andrew gave another shove. Giles returned it. The 
music came nearer. Giles got excited and mad. He 
thumped Andrew. This was infuriating. Andrew 
pushed Giles away from the window altogether. Giles 
struggled, fought, cried; but Andrew’s large form 
blocked the view. The parade was passing by. 
Andrew stood, calmly watching; now and then he 
pushed Giles back. Giles was frantic with anger. The 
parade had almost gone by. He rushed away to get 
upstairs to see the end of it from another window. 
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who was slightly bald. It was a hot sunny day. My 
friend was ahead of me and I saw him raise his hanc 
and rub his bald spot. “Mosquito get you, Doctor?’ 
I asked. “No, sun-burn.” “Doctor, I thought that 
one advantage of your pigmentation was that you 
couldn’t get sun-burned.” “Oh yes we can,” the doce: 
tor replied. | 

They can get sun-burned, and in every other way, 
they are like those of us who have smaller quantitiey 
or differing kinds of coloring matter in our skins. 


| 
Andrew, thoroughly aroused, caught him by the arm 
Giles kicked and yelled. It was all too bad; and sq 
Mother said when she came in at the end of thy 
struggle. She sent Andrew out of doors and sai 
he was extremely mean. As, indeed, he was. | 

When the house was still, Giles dried his eyess 
but they shone, not with tears but with an idea. Hi 
climbed to the attic and went in. He walked all ove} 
the city. He trampled on Central Park; he knocke¢ 
over the Cathedral; he wrecked the State House, anq 
almost every place. The city was a ruin, a complet: 
Then Giles went downstairs and played alone: 

When Father came home, Giles kept very nea) 
him. And well he might. For Andrew came in soo 
and went up to the attic. In no time at all he cam} 
clattermg down again. His face was blazing. H/! 
glared at Giles. “You little . . .” Well, one canno 
repeat what Andrew said. Giles kept by Father, why 
then heard the story. “I hope you both are satisfied,, 
said Father. After supper Andrew went to the attic 
There were masses of homework to do. But wh 
cared? 


mess. 


Next morning Andrew secemed.as usual. He wen 
off to school, and Giles took the chance of stealing u 
to the attic. He tried the door. Locked! So tha 
was it. Never again could he go to see the city 
Andrew was having his revenge. “Gee!” thought Giles 
“Who cares?” 

Now I cannot find it in my heart to say that r 
venge is not natural. Andrew was a tease; Giles wai 
mad; Giles had his revenge; so did Andrew. And the 
you are! And so it always is. Once you begin, the 
is no end to it. But this one thing I know. I, too, ha 
had my little revenges, and others on me. But, 
never, never, never found it achieve anything in a 
the world. It only makes a miserable circle that gro 
bigger and bigger. It is a queer game in which nobod 
has ever really won. 


NEWS ON THE FOUR WINDS 


Dutch miners, gathered in the first zonal conferen 
of the unions at Bochum, have issued a detailed pla 
which they propose for the complete nationalizatio 
of mines throughout the Netherlands. The sche 
follows in many particulars the form of mining socia. 
ization put through by Britain’s Labor Governmen’ 
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Postwar America As Europe Sees It 


Henry Holm 


Gulf Between Standards of Living May Create New Tension 


ie 1943, an American soldier escaped from Germany 
to Switzerland. Interned, he received as monthly 
relief from the U. S. Embassy a postal order equal to 
the salary of a high official in the Swiss Civil Service. 
Were he an officer, the Swiss remarked, he would be 
getting as much as the Swiss Secretary of State. 

A Swiss newspaper predicted that after the war the 
world would be divided into two geographic parts, the 
rich and the poor. Both Americas, with South Africa 
and Australia, would be the rich “hemisphere,” while 
all Asia, northern Africa and Europe, including Eng- 
land, would be the poor one, where the rich man would 
be nearly as poor as the poor man of the first “hemi- 
Are we now on the way to such a new division 
of mankind? 

The other day, a picture weekly from the United 
States fell into my hands. It is well that such magazines 
are seen by few Germans. To read them, they must 


indeed be men of good will toward America. 


Most of the space was taken up by advertisements, 


wonderful pictures with eloquent sales talk. Type- 


writers, motor cars, silver plate, de luxe radios, fabulous 


' clothes, gourmets’ delights! No use offering an icebox 


to a German, with no need to preserve his food for 
another day. He eats it when he gets it. Europeans 


~ once had these things, of course, but now they can not 


believe there are still people in the world who can pause 
in a choice between one brand and another. 

Even more amazing was the “text.” Pages of photos 
showed us the fashionable and the rich at a famous 
beach resort, making great efforts to spend their idle 
time surrounded by luxury and bad taste. Can there 


_ be people in the world interested in looking at such 


pictures? Other photos showed people of all sorts trying 
to play a certain silly game. Their names were care- 
fully given. Have they nothing else to do? 

But other pictures were thrilling indeed. Like the 


: fat man eating a slice of fine bread, with six half loaves 


on the tray before him—and apparently allowed to eat 
it all at once. How Europeans would love to look at 
that picture! 


There was more serious stuff: an article by a 


famous novelist wandering through the “broken city” 


of Vienna. This we understand. But his report read 


_ like someone’s tale who has penetrated into Thibet or 


the heart of Africa, where human beings do live but 
have little in common with the civilized world whence 
the author has come. 

Are we drifting farther and farther from one an- 
other, those who live in the rich hemisphere and those 
in the poorest part of the poor one? It is not that we 
are envious, though many people over here would be 
if they saw such weeklies from America. We are 
simply losing contact. It is hard for us to understand 
how people are thinking who are not hungry. 

Meanwhile, we hear that the United States has 
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invited German scientists to come over and work there. 
Among them are experts in the newest scientific means 
of destruction. In exchange for their knowledge, so 
useful in the building of a new and better world, they 
are promised the best thing America can grant; Ameri- 
can citizenship. We do not doubt they will go. The 
temptation to smuggle themselves over from the poor 
side of this globe to the rich side is too great. Few of 
them would agree with the famous words of the Ameri- 
can, Eugene Debs: “I will rise, but with the working 
class, not out of the working class!” 

A tension is growing between the rich and poor 
parts of the world. We ought to take care lest it 
become dangerous. 


Personal Standards of Universalists 


A common definition of our faith for practice is 
imperative, and there are such things as religious 
disciplines. I venture to suggest some personal 
standards rooted in our fellowship that should be 
given to every communicant, and of which he 
should be constantly reminded. You can, no 
doubt, add to them or improve them. I merely 
suggest. 

For example, I suggest: that we Universalists 
be committed to spending time regularly in the 
study we consider essential to the acquisition of 
truth; that since we believe that every man needs 
to wrestle with himself in the interest of good be- 
havior and good thinking, every Universalist be 
expected to respect and use devotional exercises, 
and taught to use them; that every Universalist 
parent be committed to participate in teaching 
religion to his or her children; that no Universalist 
will accept monetary favors, graft, or stand for his 
own advantage at the expense of the public; that 
every Universalist associate himself with the cause 
of, and the agencies of, civil liberties, and that he 
associate himself with some social agency that 
serves the needy and unfortunate; that every 
potentially competent Universalist plan to teach 
at least twice in ten years, or to otherwise serve 
his local parish; that every member of the church 
stand against hate and persecution of any man 
or group for reasons of race or religion or any 
other thing. 

There should be a mark upon us as a people 
to show the world not just whence we’ve come 
but whither we go. 


ANGUS H. MacLEAN. 


Write to Literature Commis- 


Available in quantity. 


sion of The Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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Icelanders Still Want Freedom : 


Harold Butcher 


/ 


Over forty-six hundred miles of land and ocean, Washington and Moscow 
continue to eye each other suspiciously about strategic advantages in the 


little country on the fringe of the Arctic Circle. The issue at stake, the | 


latest developments in our relations with Iceland, and the portents of the 
northern island for peace or friction with Soviet Russia, are analyzed by 
an experienced correspondent in this report, which is released by World- 


over Press.—Editor. 


le the Russians thought of Iceland before World Wat 

II, they did nothing definite about it. American 
aviation interests, on the other hand, had already 
taken steps to include the country in the worldwide 
airways then being planned. It was a far-sighted move 
when only Bermuda was taken seriously for trans- 
Atlantic crossings. 

Then the war broke, and the German entry into 
Denmark. The British occupied Iceland to prevent 
the Germans doing the same thing, and they were fol- 
lowed by the Americans. Extensive air facilities were 
set up, and although Icelanders remained strictly 
neutral, as always, their country assumed an important 
role in the conflict. They suffered, moreover real losses 
in life and material; one loss, for example, was in their 
passenger ships, the S. 8S. Godafoss and the S. S. Detti- 
foss, which had been plying between Reykjavik and 
New York since 1940. 

When the Americans took over, the British left. 
The United States before entering promised to with- 
draw all military forces—land, sea and air—immedi- 
ately on the ending of the war. Now the time has come 
for that pledge to be fulfilled—but not before caustic 
remarks by Moscow about the continued presence of 
U. S. troops. 

Four points were covered by the agreement be- 
tween Iceland and the United States, approved by the 
Althingi, or Icelandic parliament October 5. The 
United States was to pull out all military forces within 
the next six months. The Icelandic government was 
to take over the former military base at Meeks Air- 
field, near Keflavik. The American government would 
maintain limited civilian facilities at Meeks Airfield 
to make possible air communication with the United 
States occupation forces in Germany. The pact could 
be ended by either party after six and a half years in 
case it had not been altered or extended by that time. 

On the face of it, this looks all right. Why, then, 
did Iceland communists break out in sharp objection? 
Without debating whether or not their action was 
Moscow-inspired, we can accept the simpler and less 
controversial explanation that Icelanders in general 
do not want any form of occupation, military or 
civilian, by any foreign power. Communists happen to 
be the spearhead of protest, but as a nation the Ice- 
landers have one aim; to remain independent. 

These people started as a nation in the ninth cen- 
tury because freedom loving Norwegians preferred to 
begin life again in a new land rather than do homage 
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to Harald the Fair Haired, a despot, in their own. 
Throughout Iceland’s history, this struggle has gone 
on, sometimes against Norway, sometimes against Den- 
mark, until, at the time of the Second World War, Ice- 
land had achieved the status of independent union with 


Denmark. During the war, after Denmark was in- | 


vaded, Iceland became an independent republic. 
Furthermore, many Icelanders think the present 


agreement with America less than perfect because they | 
do not want in their country installations which would | 


be a war objective and thus make Iceland a battle- | 


ground. Is it possible, they ask, to install elaborate 
air facilities, managed by American civilians, without 
inviting attack in future war? 

Though opposition to the present plan has been 
déscribed as purely communist, the fact is that in 
Iceland’s parliament some Social Democrats and Pro- 
gressives joined with the communists in registering 
disapproval. All twenty conservatives voted for rati- 
fication, but some conservatives at least are just as 
much opposed to the present arrangement as the com- 
munists. They were influenced in their final voting 
by party discipline, however, and an unwillingness to 
be associated in any way with the communists, even 
on one of the rare occasions when they happened to 
agree with them. 

No sooner had the pact been consummated than 
it became necessary for the Iceland government to 
institute inquiries at Washington to clarify the terms 
and to forestall any interpretation which would give 
the United States rights the Icelanders had not in- 
tended to grant. On the other hand, the American 
Navy's act in putting up for sale its installations at 
Hvalfjordur has signalized the good intent of the 
United States to carry out its share of the agreement. 

Two factors seem to make the pact reasonably good 
from the viewpoint of Iceland. Even if all American 
civilians left the island, United States troops would 
quickly be there again in the event of World War III. 
unless the Russians arrived first! And the agreement 
will certainly promote the island’s economic develop- 
ment. With air facilities, the country should become 
a tourist attraction; its salmon-filled rivers will draw 
anglers, its natural features will lure off-the-track 
travelers who can recognize beauty when they see it. 

In other ways, Iceland is progressing. Its ship- 
building is one instance. Several fishing vessels and 
one twenty-four hundred ton freighter have already 
been delivered. When the program is completed, the 
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fishing fleet will have increased one hundred per cent 
over pre-war tonnage, and the merchant fleet fifty per 
cent. Fish from the island’s waters, cod-liver oil and 
sea foods are Iceland’s wealth, and to British and Euro- 
pean customers Americans have now been more sub- 
stantially added. In a non-ideal world, it may prove 
of advantage to the Icelanders to maintain friendly 
relations with America, even if these fall short of 
providing the absolute independence that they crave. 


Wise de: 


What Shall Be Our Relations 
to Roman Catholicism? 
Tracy M. Pullman 


T the outset we shall certainly not adopt the con- 

ventional “Hush, hush” policy over the fact that 
real and important differences exist between the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant philosophies of life and 
religion. At the same time, we shall take the position 
that “no sane man can be anti-Catholic” and we shall 
strive to come to a genuine understanding and appre- 
ciation of an historic indebtedness to the Roman 
Church and of its place and function in today’s life. 
At the outset, we shall insist on being free to criti- 
‘cize the economic, social, political objectives of the 
Roman Catholic Church without being subject to con- 
demnation as anti-Catholic just as we feel free to 
eriticize the actions of certain Protestant groups in 
their attempts to revive Prohibition without subject- 
ing ourselves to the charge of being anti-Methodist or 
anti-Baptist. Whenever any religious group branches 
out, as it properly should, into the spheres of social 
and political pronouncement it lays itself open of neces- 
sity to judgment and criticism. In particular when 
any organization in a democracy exerts itself in what 
seems to many to be anti-democratic procedures it is 
particularly and justly vulnerable to criticism. 

We cannot, must not, overlook the belatedness of 
the Roman Catholic Church. It’s clearly defined op- 
position to the public schools, its arrogance on the 
subject of mixed marriages, its ruthlessness against 
intellectual independence, what the church calls heresy, 
the still lingering elements of superstition and magic, 
its definitely totalitarian pattern of operation and gov- 
ernment cannot be overlooked lightly by one who truly 
believes in freedom and democracy. 

And yet equally certain is it true that no answer 
is to be found in prejudice, in hatred, in legislation 
against, in such aberrations as the Ku-Klux-Klan, the 
Sentinels and other such groups. 

Much Protestant prejudice against Roman Catho- 
ies springs from ignorance. Protestants ought to 
make much more effort than they do to understand 
what Roman Catholicism is all about. Blinking not 
an eye to its shortcomings and dangers, by helping to 
understand and appreciate, we can help mold ine 
Church in the direction of Freedom and Democracy. 
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It is because some Protestants have persisted in the 
attempt to learn and value that vast numbers of 
Catholic laymen are infinitely more liberal and demo- 
cratic than the official position of the Church. 


We are convinced that what men of increasing 
education and intelligence and training need is not a 
compulsive religion rooted in old dogmas and super- 
stition, but a free religion growing out of the needs 
and opportunities of the present, not unaware of the 
past, but letting no past superstition or dogma prevent 
growth and expansion and adaptation of our thinking, 
our responsibilities, our loyalties to the conditions and 
needs of the present. 

Protestants, if they are wise, will avoid as poison 
any tendency toward anti-Catholicism. 

But Protestants will put all the sincerity, all the 
wisdom, all the energy they possess into being pro- 
Protestant, pro-Religious, pro-Democratic. The only 
answer lies in a Protestantism that stands for a free, 
democratic, ethical religion just as strongly, just as 
effectively as the Roman Catholic Church stands for 
its brand of faith. The challenge is to Protestants to 
show by their works what they mean by their faith. 


The Quality of Mercy 


William C. Kernan 


ENATOR BILBO, who has shamelessly abused the 

Jews, recently entered Touro Infirmary, New 
Orleans, to undergo a serious operation. 

Touro Infirmary was founded one hundred six years 
ago by Judah Touro, who was the son of a rabbi and 
whose father was instrumental in establishing Touro 
Synagogue in Newport, Rhode Island, which was re- 
cently set aside by the United States Government as a 
national shrine. 


Under Jewish management to this day, this hospital 
practices no discrimination. It is for Jew and Christian 
alike—for friend and foe—its only concern being the 
practice of that quality of mercy which is an attribute 
of God and to which both the Jewish and Christian 
religions commend us. 

“Senator Bilbo might ponder this as he lies abed in 
long-dead Judah Touro’s hospital,” the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch said editorially on January 17. “He might be 
grateful that Judah Touro was not the bigot Theodore 
Bilbo is. For if he had been, Theodore Bilbo would 
not at this moment be receiving the services of one of 
the finest medical institutions in the South....... Let 
him look about him and see in the memorial of a man 
who was too big for racial hatred the most eloquent 
rebuke to the hate-monger.” 


Yes, and let us all do the same thing. 


Canada has withdrawn an Order in Council which 
would have drafted conscientious objectors. Now that 
the ordinance has been rescinded, conscientious objec- 
tors assigned to service under the Ministry of Labor 
have been released. (WP) 


Reactions of Our Readers 


NATIONAL PLANNING AND REGIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


To THe Eprror: 

Your March 1 editorial regarding the need for a perma- 
nent home for the Midwest Institute is excellent in spirit. 
Having observed and participated in the Institute for, it 
must be, more than fifteen years, I agree wholeheartedly 
with your general thesis: the Midwest Institute does need 
a permanent location. 

However, I cross my fingers at the point where you 
suggest a “modest grant of a few hundred dollars to the 
Midwest Institute Corporation toward the purchase of a 
permanent site for the Institute.’ In my judgment, this 
is oversimplification and misdirection in what should be con- 
sidered as a denominational problem. 

In the first place, it is pertinent to ask whether such an 
educational corporation should burden itself with ownership 
of property. I believe that none of our other institutes owns 
property. Housing for a week or two may be a puzzle, but 
ownership may become a perpetual and overwhelming per- 
plexity. Incidentally, the educational program of the Insti- 
tute currently requires a considerable subsidy, without 
building and maintenance responsibilities! 

In the second place, taxation may become a serious 
problem. I call to witness the serious difficulties faced by 
the Ferry Beach Park Association a few years ago. In most 
states, moreover, tax exemption is currently upon a basis 
of sole use for educational or charitable purposes. State 
legislatures are unpredictable, but it is conceivable that, 
in the quest for funds, a minimum time clause may be added 
to existing laws, requiring active use for at least six months 
of the year. This is part of a movement of which we shall 
become increasingly aware, I forecast. 

In the third place, the housing problem of the Midwest 
Institute is merely one phase of a greater and deeper need. 
Our Church should have centers for retreats, both lay and 
clerical, located so as to be accessible and habitable at all 
times of the year. We could use instruction houses to which 
ministers from other denominations might come for pre- 
acceptance studies in Universalism. We ought to have a 
number of centers for graduate continuation studies for 
our ministers. There is potential need for and value in a 
home for aged ministers, where their years of retirement 
could be set in comfort and in the production of scholarly 
writings. A place to which potential authors of all ages 
might repair for peace and quiet would not be amiss. And 
there remains the need for us to catch the vision to establish 
several additional camps for diabetic children. 

Let’s not forget the forest as we look at a particular 
tree. It may be impossible to include everything mentioned 
above in one setting, but let’s think in terms of multiple 
needs and multiple uses. National planning plus regional 
organization is indicated, it seems to me, upon the level of 
total church services. This will meet the problem of the 
Midwest Institute while opening the way toward a more 
effective and influential Universalist Church. 


; Caru H. Orson 
South Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR REVERSING SUPREME COURT DECISION 


To THe Eprror: 


Congratulations on “A Blow To Education and Democ- 
racy,” March first issue. 

Why not advocate that every pastor of the Universalist 
Churches in America inaugurate a campaign “to agitate for 
a reversal of this most dangerous decision,” of the majority 
opinion of the United States Supreme Court? 

W. E. DentINGER 
Providence, R. I. 
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sale will be a thousand copies more than now anticipated. 


STATE SUPPORT OF SECTARIAN SCHOOLS | 
To THe Eprror: | 
Since reading your editorial in the issue of March 1, one 
wonders whether the editors of the Protestant press have | 
been consulting their histories. In the first place, the Con-_ 
stitution forbids Congress from making any laws relating 
to the establishment of any religion. It is silent regarding 
any such action on the part of individual states. 
Yet, should it be established that such prohibition in- 
cluded the states, one can but say that it has never been 
observed as it is now demanded regarding Catholicism. For | 
more than forty years, states supported sectarian institutions. | 
Until 1827, New Hampshire town-meetings regularly voted | 
money for the support of Congregationalist churches. In 
our state institutions in this and most other states, Sunday | 
services are held and the Protestant Bible is read and | 
hell-fire-and-damnation hymns are sung and attendance is | 
obligatory. Moreover it is always the King James version 
with its Gnostic, anti-Semitic John’s Gospel and its msulting, | 
“Woman what have I to do with thee?” Members of the | 
Humiliati please note. | 
In virtually all our public schools orthodox Protestant | 
hymns are sung, a very subtle and effective method of | 
propaganda. What a noise there would be over the singing | 
of distinctly Catholic hymns! That should be exposed. 
Though I am very far from being a Roman Catholic, I | 
would personally prefer the teaching of Catholic theology © 
at public expense to the kind we are getting, and which 
is much worse in the South. Catholic teaching is far more | 
humane. 
And are the editors forgetting that Congress pays for | 
sectarian religious teaching to soldiers and sailors? Do they 
need it so much more than our boys and girls in school | 
that the Constitution must be violated to provide it for} 
them? And what about the great field of ethical religion | 
that is common to all and which can never be made sectarian? ! 
Why is not something effective being done there? 
Mstohelwillew lowes Ernest M. WaItTEsMITH | 


DR. SUTTON’S FERRY BEACH HISTORY 
A GREAT CONTRIBUTION 


To tHe Eprror: 


I have had the inspiring experience of reading the com- 
plete manuscript of Dr. Sutton’s History of Ferry Beach. 
Knowing Dr. Sutton, as I have for seventeen years, I could 
not imagine her dog anything less than a thorough and 
scholarly “job,” but I did not anticipate the “breadth | 
and scope” with which she, ostensibly writing of Ferry | 
Beach, has written comprehensively of the background—the 
wonderful story of the founding of Universalism, the out- 
standing events and characters and, as well, a view of the 
significant concurrent historical and_ sociological changes 
through the entire one hundred seventy-five years of Univer- 
salism in America. So the book will appeal, when it is 
really known, to a much wider constituency than our 
denomination. It will be a reference book of permanent 
value for persons who wish to have available, in convenient 
form, a mass of general information as to “trends” in general 
through the long and progressive period 1770 ff. 

a should like to become an ardent “evangelist” and 
enthusiastic “propagandist” (had I time) for the sale of the 
book. I am “sure” that I personally, if permitted, and the 
books were actually “there,” could sell at least five hundred 
copies at our Convention at St. Lawrence University. I 
heartily second Harold Latham’s fine appraisal of the book as 
scholarly and excellent. I trust that nothing will delay 
early publication with an index. I am sure that the eventual 


Danbury, Conn. Harry Apams Herspy, D.D. 
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THE UNIVERSALIST MESSAGE GOES TO BULGARIA 


To rue Eprror: 


Last week I received a letter from a member of the Chat- 
ham Church. This woman lives now in Fulton, Missouri. 
Here is a person proud of her religious background who wants 
to send printed materials to Bulgaria. 


Fulton, Missouri 
February 15, 1947 
Dear Mr. Christensen, 

T am always interested in the church bulletins that are 
sent to me, and this time I noticed particularly that you are 
going to preach a series of sermons on Universalism. I wish 
I could be there, for though I have so often participated in 
the service I feel embarrassingly ignorant when it comes to 
answering the question that is so often put to me, especially 
here in the middle west. 


_ Just recently, I also added to my embarrassment by hav- 
Ing a cousin-in-law in Bulgaria write to me with the words, 
“Tell us something of Universalism.” Apparently I had used 
the word in some connection that appealed to them. 


I have been wondering if you had considered having your 
sermons typed; a personalized exposition is certainly more 
affective than the pamphlets and tracts from the headquar- 
ters. However, I know that is quite a large order, and know- 
ing ministers’ long hours, I should be glad if, in leu of your 
sermons I could have some printed material to forward to 
Bulgaria. 

With thanks, and best wishes for your continued success, 

Very sincerely, 
Josephine Ivanoft 


__ This is the letter just as I received it. It pleases me to 
think that there is someone who is interested to send this 
abroad. It seems to me that this country (Bulgaria) and 
its surrounding neighbors should be ripe for just the mes- 
sage that Universalism has to offer. 
Dr. Scott has already promised to send appropriate mate- 
vial to Mrs. Ivanoff. 
JoHun P. CuristENSEN 


Chatham, Mass. 


AMERICA NOT GOING CATHOLIC 


To tHE Epiror: 

I wonder where your correspondent of the March 15 
Leaver gets his statistics or proof that “America is rapidly 
becoming a Catholic country?” Dean W. L. Sperry in his 
“Religion in America,” quotes Dr. Maynard, an English- 
American Roman Catholic who says, in speaking of Rome’s 
onversions in this country: “‘‘The number is still so small 
that it probably does not offset defections.’ It is estimated 
at about seventy-five thousand a year, and many of these 
are probably from non-English stocks.” 

Again, with restricted immigration and far smaller fam- 
ilies among the native Catholics, the natural increase of 
the Roman Catholics is not disproportionate to the Protes- 
tant increase. 

On the other hand, the latest Methodist figures show an 
increase last year of one million, twenty-one thousand, two 
hundred and ten new members, which according to their 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, represents the “greatest gain in 
any church in any year in the history of this country.” 

All my life I have heard the bogey about “America 
rapidly becoming a Catholic country,” but it is only a 
bogey. Naturally, with a decrease of the American stock 
in many large cities there will be a preponderance of Roman 
Catholics and in some cases of Jews, but the great bulk of 
the population of this country is Protestant and will remain 
Protestant. ‘ 


Harrisville, R. I. 
April 19, 1947 


Rosert Lewis WEIS 
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Bibles KING JAMES VERSION 


There is no Lenten Reading comparable 
to the reading of the Bible. 


READERS TEXT BIBLE No. 229 


Popular low priced Bible with divinity 
circuit binding, presentation page, family 
register, daily Bible reading calendar. 
5 1/16 x 71/4.x 1. Red letter edition, 
red edges. $1.25 


BIBLES FOR JUNIORS 


Boldface brevier type—pronouncing— 
40 pages of practical helps—maps—pres- 
entation page. Size 4 x 6 1/4 x 1 1/8. 
These Bibles are easily handled by small 
hands yet are printed in the same bold 
type used in adult Bibles. $4.00 


TEACHERS BIBLE 


Boldface pronouncing type; 256 pages 
of teacher’s helps including concordance, 
dictionary, etc.; 60,000 center references. 
5 x 7 3/4x 11/8. Genuine leather mo- 
rocco overlapping edges. $5.00 


REFERENCE BIBLE No. 801C. 
Thintext Edition 


A magnificent de luxe edition replete 
with information supplements. Divinity 
binding, concordance, geographical index, 
Bible readers’ aids, Biblical word diction- 
ary, maps, center column reference with 
actual page numbers. 5 3/8 x 7 3/4 x 
1 1/8. Black morocco binding, leather 
lined. $10.00 


LARGE TYPE BIBLE. No. 770G 


Many who read their Bibles intensively 
will welcome the opportunity of owning a 
Bible with such large legible, sight-seeing 
type. Divinity circuit binding, geographi- 
cal index, 4 color illustrations, 16 color 
maps. PICA TYPE. Black morocco, leather 
lined. Boxed in jewel-like transparent plas- 
tic for lasting protection. $17.50 


tear off and mail 


Please send 
Bible No. 
Bible No. 
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Enclosed check [ | money order [ | 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


Clara Barton Birthplace 


THE CLARA BARTON 
BIRTHPLACE COMMITTEE MEETS 


The Clara Barton Birthplace Commit- 
tee held its regular spring meeting at 
Bethany Union, 256 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Massachusets, on Friday, March 
14, to plan for the spring and summer 
activities relative to the property and 
to the Camp for Diabetic Girls. The 
following members were in attendance: 
Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall, Chairman, Mal- 
den; Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, Salem; 
Clara A. Adams, Chestnut Hill; Mrs. 
Daniel L. Taylor, Concord, N. H.; Mrs 
Benjamin W. Ayres, Worcester; Mrs. 
Lester W. Nerney, Attleboro; Mrs. Ar- 
thur S. Waldron, West Somerville; Mrs 
Guy Stephen, Keene, N. H.; Dr. Minette 
D. Newman, Cambridge; and Ida M. 
Folsom, Executive Director of The As- 
sociation of Universalist Women. 


The Clara Barton Birthplace Commit- 
tee is the hard-working, unsung instru- 
ment which makes effective one of our 
most’ popular and gratifying projects. 
With no fan-fare, this committee of ten 
women meets several times each year 
for a serious discussion of the intimate 
details and plans which must go into 
the work of operating a memorial build- 
ing and a summer camp: equipment, re- 
pairs, improvements, housekeeping staff, 
counsellors, publicity and special days. 

This committee is appointed bien- 
nially by the president, and confirmed 
by the Executive Board of The Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women, usually 
upon recommendation of the chairman 
for the work. There is no limit to the 
term of service, but by the very nature 
of the work, members must live within 
reasonable proximity to the property. 
Two of the present members, Mrs. 
Marietta B. Wilkins, a former president 
of the Women’s National Missionary 
Association, and Mrs. Daniel L. Taylor, 
former Promotional Secretary of the 
Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion, have served from the inception of 
the project. Incidentally, they are the 
two most responsible for the initiation 
of the project. Two other present mem- 
bers having given long and_ faithful 
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16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


service to the work are Clara A. Adams 
and Mrs. Lester W. Nerney. 

The committee is divided into narrow 
areas of work. These committees are 
as follows: House and Grounds, Clara A. 
Adams, chairman; Publicity, Mrs. Dan- 
iel L. Taylor, chairman; Camp Staff, 
Mrs. Lester W. Nerney, chairman; Gifts 
and Memorial, Mrs. Marietta B. Wil- 
kins, chairman. 

The Gifts and Memorials chairman 
reported the addition of a number of 
interesting items belonging in the Bar- 
ton family and donated by relatives, 
Saidee Riccius and Mrs. Dwight Hughes: 
the Commission of Capt. David Barton, 
signed by Edmund Stanton and Abra- 
ham Lincoln; a saber, sash and picture 
of Capt. David; “keepsakes” for the 
Stephen E. Barton Memorial room; 
three calf-bound first editions of The 
Life and Travels of General Grant, in- 
scribed by Gen. Grant; History of the 
Civil War in America by John S. C, 
Abbott, published in 1867; The Ameri- 
can Conflict by Horace Greeley, 1865; a 
collection of dolls with their wardrobes, 
two dresses of which were made from 
pieces of Clara Barton dresses and trim- 
mings; Barton mementoes, consisting of 
pieces of lace, a lace handkerchief, hand- 
made Barton garments, a lovely old silk 
shawl belonging to Mrs. David Barton, 
a beautifully embroidered handkerchief, 
the work of Dolly Barton, sister of 
Clara, a charming little gold locket be- 
longing to Mrs. David Barton, and a 
china “hen” dish owned by Clara Bar- 
ton at Glen Echo, Maryland, and given 
to Mrs. Dwight Hughes when a little 
child. These treasures, carefully labeled 
and the fragile ones properly encased, 
add much to the atmosphere of the 
house as a true memorial. Mrs. Wil- 
kins also announced additional gifts to 
the Endowment Fund: one thousand 
dollars under the will of the late Lucy 
E. Daniels of Salem, Massachusetts, a 
cousin to Mrs. Wilkins, two hundred 
dollars under the will of the late Martha 
W. Bodwell, also of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, and one hundred dollars from the 
Ladies’ Social Circle of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Westminster, Mas- 
sachusetts. The Clara Barton Birth- 
place Endowment Fund now stands at 
over fifty one thousand dollars. 

The House and Grounds chairman 
presented the need for a road, and the 
committee authorized an investigation of 
the cost of the same, from the so-called 
Texas Road to the rear of the Adminis- 
tration Building, thus to avoid the pas- 
sage of heavy delivery trucks across the 
campus where the children play. 


The Publicity chairman presented th; 
new promotional leaflet prepared by th 
Executive Director of The Associatioy 
of Universalist Women and reported 
that the manuscript for the annual 
spring Camp folder is at the printer 
and will be available within a few days 
Plans were discussed and dates set fo} 
the following public days at the Birth} 
place: Annual Flag Day, Saturday, Jund 
14; Camp Open House, Sunday, Augus} 
10, Christmas At Home, Sunday, De 
cember 14. 


All financial reports were encouraging} 
gifts and pledges to date being well in 
advance of last year. It is the fim 
conviction of the committee that the 
increased budget for the year will be 
loyally met One of the reconmmenae 
tions of the committee is that groups 
attempt increasingly to promote th 
Christmas stocking coin card as a means 
of completely financing the cost of this 
project, freeing other funds for othes 
projects and for general administration | 
The sales table, maintained throughout 
the year at the Birthplace, is annuall 
an increasing source of income anc 
groups are urged to send appropriate 
articles to the custodian, Mrs. Paul L}| 
Marshall, North Oxford, Massachusetts! 
The committee has made every attempt 
to keep the merchandise at gift-shopi 
quality, in keeping with the atmosphere 
of the little house. Your contribution 
are urgently solicited. This year es 
pecially the call is for kitchen aprons 


Mrs. Edward W. Sherman, Jr., Campi 
Director, was present during the after} 


noon session and presented plans for the 
Camp season. Mrs. Sherman has charge 
of the selection of Camp personnel, re- 
lieving the committee of a problem which} 
definitely belongs in a specialized field,; 
The Camp season will open this year on 
Monday, June 30, and close on Monday, 
August 25. There is a demand for a 
ninth week to accommodate some of the} 
older girls who, either because they work 
or because they are older, do not fit} 
easily into the regular routine. This} 
matter is under advisement. 


Credit for many of the recent im-} 
provements in the development of the 
Camp should go to the able chairman, | 
Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall. Mrs, Springall | 
brought to this work a wealth of experi- | 
ence from wide contacts in Girl Scout 
work, and to her untiring efforts is due}! 
the rise of the Clara Barton Camp from 
its humble beginnings to one in good 
acknowledged standing in girls’ camp | 
circles. 


To Mae 
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General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


Childern in a Nursery in Hungary, helped through 
The Universalist Service Committee. 


SPRING FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 
AND OFFERING—APRIL 27, 1947 

Children and youth in Universalist 
church schools will have an opportunity 
to share in the tremendous venture of 
our church in relieving distress in Hun- 
gary. Carleton Fisher and his associate, 
Nona Kozsza, are at work in Budapest, 
finding nurseries for children, centers 
for giving out food and clothing. To 
some towns they have sent seed, so 
that the farmers may proceed with 
spring planting. Money for medicine 
and vitamins is needed for those who 
are ill from exposure and malnutrition. 

Two dollars will feed a child for one 
week. 

It is suggested that pictures and books 
de arranged on a browsing table, show- 
ng customs in Hungary, such books as 
Good Master and The Singing Tree, by 
Kate Seredy, and pictures like the 
vbove, and those that appeared in THE 
CHRISTIAN Leaver for March 15, 1947. 
3its of needlework and painted wooden 
oys from Hungary are sometimes avail- 
tble. A map showing the location of 
Jungary will add interest. For offering 
mvelopes pupils may paste pictures of 
Jothing or food on manila coin enve- 
opes, or decorate them with original 
rawings. If a jar bank container is 
referred, it may be made by pasting 
he above picture on a mayonnaise jar, 
utting a slot in the cover. 
|The offerine taken April 27 may be 
ent through the General Sunday School 
Association to the Unified Appeal for 
luropean Relief Work in Hungary. The 
eed is very great. May our response 
an indication of our good will. 


pril 19, 1947 


NATIONAL FAMILY WEEK 
MAY 4-11, 1947 


The first week of May marks the 
annual observance of National Family 
Week, culminating in The Festival of 
the Home, May 11. Events of the week 
may include a church family night when 
parents and children gather with other 
church members for supper and fellow- 
ship, perhaps a demonstration of a class 
project, or a motion picture, an exhibit 
of work completed or a book table. Or 
the church may hold a parent-teacher 
meeting, inviting a speaker on Child 
Development or Religion in the Home. 
Many church schools open Family Week 
with a Parents’ Visiting Day, making 
special plans for appropriate worship 
service and visits to class sessions. <A 
letter to parents is often sent out to 
each family in the parish containing sug- 
gestions for enriching family life, for 
experiencing religion at home, for read- 
ing together, gardening, working to- 
gether, family council, and worship. 


A leaflet, Parents, First Teachers of 
Religion, one cent each may be supplied 
in quantity to any church, for distribu- 
tion on May 11. Two pages show in pic- 
torial form ways of helping children 
grow religiously at home, and another 
page lists services which churches may 
provide for parents. 


Throughout the nation, the press, 
radio and other publicity channels will 
be used to call attention to the import- 
ance of family life. It is time now to 
plan for a fitting observance of this 
festival in every church and home. 


A DEMONSTRATION OF AUDIO 
AND VISUAL AIDS 

The Church School of the First Uni- 
versalist Church in Waltham, Massachu- 
setts, has been studying the use of visual 
aids in worship and education more in- 
tensively this year. Finally, to let the 
church people see what we have been 
doing, as well as to demonstrate the 
new equipment bought for us this year, 
we held an Open House, our theme 
being: The Use of Visual and Auditory 
Aids in Worship and Education. 

We used as our text the current book 
Visual Aids in the Church by William 
L. Rogers and Paul H. Vieth. This 
was read by all the teachers and assign- 
ments given to them for the meeting. 
The teachers of the primary and _ be- 
ginners department demonstrated the 
use of pictures, publications, and record- 
ings. The teachers of the upper school 
(juniors to seniors) demonstrated the 
use of models, field trips, recordings, and 
projected pictures of all types. This 
meeting was also an excellent time to 
explain our Parents’ Library, the Cradle 
Roll, as well as to exhibit the work of 
the classes. 

The use of pictures by the lower 
school entailed a discussion on distin- 
guishing between good and bad pictures 
as well as showing what is accomplished 
with pictures. A few slides from the 
series, “God’s Colors” were shown and 
the reactions to them of the pupils 
were explained. The main talk, how- 
ever, was on printed pictures of all types. 
The matter of recordings used in their 
worship was explained with one record 
being played. Also the method of teach- 
ing hymns to young pupils was men- 
tioned with a solo by the hymn leader 
of this group by way of example. 

Following the discussions of the Upper 
School teachers, actual demonstrations 
were made. For the recording, we used 
“The Boy Who Got There by Himself’ 
from the All Aboard for Adventure 
Series. For stereopticon slides, we used 
a few exterior and interior views of the 
National Church in Washington, D. C., 
as well as some home-made slides by 
our pupils. We used the kodachrome 
lecture “The Church Must Teach; a 
filmstrip on Florence Nightingale from 
the Health Heroes Series; and the movie 
Hills and the Sea from the Religious 
Film Association. In each case we 
showed the application in both worship 
and education. We also discussed the 
machines used, the availability of mate- 
rial, the advantages of the different 
types of material, as well as the pur- 
poses behind their use. 

Crypr F. Jostyn, Ir. 
Church School Superintendent 
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Our Library Desk 


The Memory of Certain Persons 


Reviewed by John van Schaick, Jr. 


The Memory of Certain Persons: An 
Autobiography by John Erskine. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia and New 
York. Price $4.00. 


Many autobiographies have come 
from the presses in the past year, but 
none of them equal in interest, for this 
writer at least, the autobiography by 
John Erskine. 

Professor Erskine calls his book, The 
Memory of Certain Persons. 


Forty years ago, purists like Richard 
Grant White would have rebuked him 
for such use of the word, “certain.” 
Now, common sense shows us that no 
other combination of words could ex- 
press so accurately and concisely what 
“certain persons” means to us. 

John Erskine is a poet, a novelist, 
a teacher of English, a lecturer, a musi- 
cian, and a happy administrator of pro- 
jects to enrich life. 


The book takes us not only into his 
class rooms at Amherst and Columbia 
and behind the scenes with interesting 
professors, but out over the country as 
he played piano concerts with important 
orchestras or lectured on English liter- 
ature. 


The story of his family, emerging now 
and then throughout the book, is one 
of surpassing interest to all who have 
any touch with that old New York City 
of the horse and buggy days. In the 
chapter called, “St Agnes and_ St. 
Agatha,” one has only to change the 
name of the church which Trinity es- 
tablished with high hope on the west 
side of New York to have the story 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
Universalist. Trinity, perhaps, has been 
more hard-boiled in dealing with the 
situation as, “a business error,” rather 
than as, “a missionary opportunity.” 

The vestry of Trinity in 1942 after 
fifty years of struggle ordered St. Agnes 
closed and the building torn down. 
They, “pocketed the loss and balanced 
the books.” 


Professor Erskine will not endear 
himself to the more conservative Epis- 
copalians by his picture of a vestry 
that was “living in an obsolete past,” 
and that cherished the memory of a 
time, “when all good Episcopalians in 
New York were ornaments of society 
with a capital “S” and possessed good 
bank accounts.” 

But it is interesting reading. And 
there is an unforgettable picture of 
Stuyvesant Fish in the last week of 
his life: “A massive figure of heroic 
proportions with keen and at times 
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terrifying eyes. He came away from 
the vestry meeting with me for the 
express purpose of passing a few more 
vigorous judgments on the Prohibition- 
ists... His last remark to me, I recall 
word for word: ‘Erskine, I’m damned 
if Tl go to heaven by an Act of Con- 
gress.” 

Nearly all of us have strong con- 
victions about the teaching of English. 
In this book, we have a fascinating 
acount of the changing methods used 
in the past fifty years. It is startling to 
find one of the most inspiring of the 
teachers of English literature, Professor 
Woodberry, describing how he had de- 
veloped early and so escaped being 
“overtaught.” Likewise, he testified 
that “no theme of his had ever been 
corrected and that he had never taken 
a course in literature.” 

“He thought that he had learned to 
spell after he took to writing as a pro- 
fession; proofreaders taught him _ his 
mistakes.” All this might be puzzling if 
it were not-for the words, “from boy- 
hood he had read books for love of 
them.” 

The experience of scholars, artists, 
musicians in two world wars, Professor 
Erskine’s own service in France during 
World War I at the head of the army 
education project, a goodwill lecture 
tour of South America under the aus- 
pices of the State Department and ac- 
counts of men and events in many lands 
grip the attention throughout this four 
hundred and forty page book. 

It may not harm the book with the 
constituency that this paper represents 
if the present writer devulges the fact 
that Professor Erskine voted for Wendell 
Willkie in the campaign of 1941. That, 
Professor Erskine is sure, is no reflection 
upon his political liberalism. Probably 
the most ardent friend of F. D. R. 
would agree that the country would be 
lucky to get as good a man for Presi- 
dent as Wendell Willkie at any time. 

The book bubbles over with good 
fellowship and good will, but interest 
is heightened and deepened by frank 
unsparing criticism of vestries, boards. 
college courses, public policies and of 
himself and his associates. 

Hotrrast Gaines. By Odell Sherard 
and Willard Shepard. Macmillan, 
1947. $3.00. 600 pp. 

The Shepards, father and son, have 
written a book which will take its place 
in the roster of America classics. In 
these pages one relives those epic years 
from 1778 to 1814 when out of the 
struggle of widely separated groups of 


lusty, imaginative, courageous men, - 
American spirit was born. From ; 
flaming night when, under Bened 
Arnold, the British burned New Ld 
don, Connecticut, to the wild day wh} 
Andy Jackson’s ill-armed hordes bi 
back the British at New Orleans, 1 


reader lives and laughs, suffers’ ¢ 
weeps, and triumphs with America} 
There is frontier hospitality and front/ 
treachery in this book. There is t 
tragedy of the Indians whom Holdfaj 
Gaines, the Indian, tried to save fre 
white greed and their own savage chil 
ishness and brutality. There is t 
virility of the white man in his relen 
less push westward. Lighting up tl 
tragic scene is the friendship and loya 
of good men, both red and white. 
The story is more than any of 
characters, for here on continental seal} 
a national spirit is being born. Whi 
began as separate regional loyalties 
Connecticut, Kentucky, Tennessee, au 
Louisiana, grew into a great loyal 
under Jefferson and Jackson the Lafit| 
brothers of the bayous, and many othe) 
unknown and unsung, and the Unite 
States of America was born. | 
A host of authors have written abor 
this period. None with such weall 
of folklore as the Shepards, and nox 
with greater skill. 


a = 
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Tre Serr You Have to Live Wiru. 
Winfred Rhoades. Revised Editios 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphi 
Price $2.00. 

Three new chapters have been add 
to one of Winfred Rhoades’ best boo 
The Self You Have to Live With, ar 
the entire volume has been given a goir 
over. Rhoades is one of the men li 
Rabbi Liebman, author of Peace 
Mind, who finds no conflict between tr 
religion and true psychology. For yea 
he has worked successfully to help di. 
traught people find mental poise ar 
peace. Always he has co-operate} 
closely with the great specialists of th 
New England Medical Center. One ‘ 
the eleven chapters is, “It’s the So 
That Needs Treatment.” Another i} 
“Dealing Honorably with Oneself,” an} 
a third is, “The Education of Desire. 


J.v. 


| 
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DOMAS REVIEWED CATHOLIC 
QUIZ BOOK 
By accident, the name of the Re 

Isaiah J. Domas was omitted from thi 
review of A Catholic Quiz Book whicl 
appeared in Our Library Desk, April & 
Mr. Domas, who has made a careful 
study of Catholic history and dogma 
was the author of this most usefu 
and informing review and we regret 
that we did not so credit him in oul 
last number. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


BANGOR UNIVERSALISTS 
RECEIVE GIFT FOR PARSONAGE 


The announcement of a gift of ten 
thousand dollars to the First Univer- 
salist Society of Bangor was made 
March 24 at a special meeting. Given 
by an anonymous donor, the gift was 
specified for the purchase of a parson- 
age for the church. 

Acting upon the recommendation of 
the standing committee, the Society 
voted to accept the gift and to purchase 
the Patten-Mansur property located at 
15 Somerset Street. This attractive 
-seven-room house was described by offi- 
cials of the Society as being particularly 
well-suited for use as a residence for 
the minister. It is now owned and oc- 
cupied by Adelaide L. Mansur, who has 
been actively associated with the Uni- 
versalist church. 

The acquisition of a parsonage repre- 
sents the culmination of efforts which 
were first started by the Rev. Ashley A. 
Smith, D.D., during his pastorate. It is 
the first parsonage to be owned by the 
church in its one hundred and fourteen 
year history. 


The present minister, the Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Gardner, stated that he expects 
to occupy the new parsonage about 
the middle of September. 


UTICA CHURCH HAD 
LENTEN SERVICES 
FOR STUDENTS 


Utica’s Liberal Church, the Univer- 
salist-Unitarian Church of the Recon- 
ciliation ran a special series of Lenten 
Services for students and personnel of 
Utica College, Utica, New York, Fri- 
day evenings from February 21 through 
April 4. The Rev. John McPhee, minis- 
ter conducted the services which were 
as follows: 

February 21st, “Origen—Early Chris- 
tian Radicalism.” February 28th. “Eras- 
mus—Renaissance Humanism.” March 
7th, “Voltaire—French Rationalism.” 
March 14th, ‘“Paine—American Deism.” 
March 21st, “Parker—New England Uni- 
tarianism.” March 28th, ‘“Darwin—19th 
Century Age of Criticism.” April 4th, 
“Dewey—20th Century Naturalism.” 


PERSONALS 

Dr. Angus H. McLean, Professor of 
Education at St. Lawrence Theological 
School, will conduct a two day discussion 
‘on “Character Education,” at the Fall 
Conference of the American Unitarian 
Association at Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Gustav Hermann Ulrich will be 
installed as minister of the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Providence, R. I. on 
Sunday night, May 4, at half past seven. 


‘April 19, 1947 
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NEWS FROM THE FIRST UNIVER- 
SALIST CHURCH, MEDFORD, MASS. 


Under the auspices of the Medford 
Minister’s Association, a morning sery- 
ice 7:30 to 7:45 was held at the First 
Universalist Church durmg Holy Week, 
for high school students. The church is 
opposite the school. A different min- 
ister presided each morning. The 
attendance was seventy-five the first 
day, and one hundred and fifty the 
last. It was a very satisfying experi- 
ment and proved that our young people 
from the Protestant churches are really 
interested in observing Lent. 

A very gratifying every-member can- 
vass was conducted Sunday P.M. March 
30. Previous to the ealls, letters were 
sent for three successive weeks, giving 
the people interesting facts about the 
church and what it has to offer; a state- 
ment of what was being contributed the 
past year; and the proposed increased 
budget for the coming year. The can- 
vassers checked in about 6 P.M. and 
were served with a light supper by some 
of the ladies, and then everyone at- 
tended the Palm Sunday evening service, 
when Dr. Etz showed his Oberammergau 
pictures. 

Holy Thursday evening, a_ special 
service was conducted by Dr. Roger F. 
Etz with communion and reception of 
new members. Eleven joined the 
church, of which three were by transfer 
and two of them were also baptized. 

Twice a month, young and old join on 
Thursday evening for fellowship and fun. 
A shuffle board, two ping pong tables 
and all kinds of games are available 
and, of course, refreshments. 

The vestry players are presenting a 
mystery play on April 24 and 25. 

An old fashioned auction to help 
raise money to paint the church is 
scheduled for April 17. 

The Medford Association of Univer- 
salist Women sews every Wednesday for 
European Relief. To date, they have 
shipped three thousand pounds of cloth- 
ing for Holland and Hungary. 


LEAVES BEQUESTS TO 
UNIVERSALIST ORGANIZATIONS 

Miss Lucy E. Daniels of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, passed away in September, 
1946. She was a very active worker in 
the local church and all its departments. 
She left the following bequests in her 
will: five thousand to the First Univer- 
salist Society, Salem, Massachusetts; 
one thousand to the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women of Massachusetts; one 
thousand to the Clara Barton Birthplace 
Endowment Fund; one hundred to 
Bethany Union and the residue of her 
estate to the First Universalist Society 
of Salem. 


GRIMES’ SOUTHERN TOUR 

A. Edwin Grimes, General Field 
Worker for the Universalist Church of 
America, has recently returned from a 
two months’ trip through the South in 
which he visited every one of our 
churches in Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee. 

The response of the members of these 
churches to the work of the denomina- 
tion was most encouraging. There is 
every indication that we can expand 
our work in the South as rapidly as we 
have the resources with which to do it. 
New kodachrome pictures were taken 
of many of the churches which will be 
included in the denominational koda- 
chrome lecture. 

GRIMES SPEAKS TO 
NEW YORK MINISTERS 

“Case Studies of Some of Our Prob- 
lems,” will be presented by the General 
Field Worker at the New York Minis- 
ters’ Retreat at Cazenovia, April 8, 9 
and 10. 

Following this meeting, Mr. Grimes 
will go to St. Lawrence University to 
speak to our theological school students 
and present the kodachrome pictures of 
our denomination and its work. 

Other dates for Mr. Grimes: April 20, 
preaching and meeting with the Board 
of the Universalist-Unitarian Church of 
New London, Connecticut; April 21-25, 
a field trip to our church at New 
Haven, Connecticut, to meet with the 
various organizations of the church and 
assist in a church survey; April 27-May 
18, in Maine, speaking at the Spring 
Institutes at Auburn on the 27th, Pitts- 
field on May 4, as well as visits to vari- 
ous churches under the direction of the 
State Superintendent, Rev. Kenneth C. 
Hawkes and the Maine State Board. 
MRS. ATTWOOD EIGHTY-SEVEN 
YEARS OLD 

Mrs. L. Weston Attwood, Abington, 
Mass., Tuesday, April 1, celebrated her 
87th birthday aniversary at her home, 
and during the afternoon a large num- 
ber of friends attended a party com- 
memorating her anniversary, and the 
anniversary of her brother Arthur 
Harris of Roxbury who was 89 years old 
on Friday, March 28. Mrs. Attwood 
received many beautiful gifts, which in- 
cluded five bouquets, and she also re- 
ceived numerous cards from well-wish- 
ers. During the afternoon Mrs. Att- 
wood, who is an accomplished pianist 
and her brother, a well-known vocalist, 
joined in several renditions. Soloist 
Chester Miller of Brockton also aided 
with the entertainment. A melodian 
which Mrs. Attwood had played as a 
girl, and which is still in fine condition 
was again used by her when she played 
a composition written by her father. 
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TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


—————————— 


RECENT NEW PASTORAL 
SETTLEMENTS 


The Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot has 
accepted a call to the ministry of the 
Girard and Wellsburg, Pennsylvania Uni- 
versalist Church. Mr. Wilmot began 
his new ministry March 9. 

The Rev. G. Douglas Frazier assumed 
the pastorate of All Souls Universalist- 
Unitarian Church, Riverside, California, 
April 10. 

Robert Marshall Putt, a student 
in the Chicago Theological School is act- 
img as minister of the Universalist 
Church of the Good Shephard, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


Rey. Stanley Grean has resigned from 
the pastorate of the Mt. Vernon Church, 
N. Y. to accept a position as instructor 
at the University of Connecticut in New 
London. 

Rev. Morley R. Hartley has resigned 
from the Clinton, Illinois, church and 
is to take the church at Eldorado, Ohio 
on April 15. 

Rev. George W. Sias has resigned 
from Turner Center, Maine, as of 
April 15. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_——— 


Buy Your Books From Bibles To 
Best Sellers From the Universalist 
Publishing House. 
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Obituaries 


ANGIE BROOKS MARKLEY 


Angie Brooks Markley, widow of Rev. 
Howard A. Markley, died unexpectedly of 
a heart attack at the home of her daughter 
in New York City, on March 5, 1947. 

She was born in West Cumberland, Maine, 
on May 14, 1867. Her parents, Captain and 
Mrs. Joseph Brooks, later moved into Port- 
land, where she went through public school 
and high school. She was further trained at 
Gorham Normal School, and afterwards 
taught there. f 

A life-long Universalist, she was an active 
member of the Church of the Messiah, in 
Portland, for many years. She attended the 
earliest conventions of the Y. P. C. U. and 
was active in organizing it. In 1892 she 
went to Tufts Divinity School to prepare to 
serve as a minister in the church she loved. 
There, she met her future husband, and the 
marriage which took place September 6, 
1893, was laughingly called “Angie’s short- 
cut to the ministry.” 

A true helpmeet to her husband, Mrs. 
Markley has been known in many churches, 
especially those of the Maine State Conven- 
tion. Together they rounded out half a 
century of ministerial service. She also as- 
sisted the Rev. Hannah J. Powell at Inman’s 
Chapel during one winter. 

When Mr. Markley retired from the ac- 
tive ministry, they made their home in 
Auburn, Maine, transferring their member- 
ships to the Elm Street Church. After Mr. 
Markley’s death in Philadelphia on February 
5, 1943, Mrs. Markley retained her perma- 
nent home in Auburn, although spending 
winters in New York and summers at South 
Harpswell, Maine. 

Besides her daughter, Lucy W. Markley, 
she leaves a son, Henry Brooks Markley, 
and family, of Lansing, Michigan. Her 
brother, J. B. Brooks, resides with his wife 
in Pittsburgh, while their daughter, Ruth, 
is in Medina, N. Y. 

Services were held on March 8 at the 
Hay and Peabody Funeral Parlors, Port- 
land, Rev. Albert C. Niles of Elm Street 
Church officiating. Interment was in the 
family lot at Evergreen Cemetery, Portland. 
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LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


THE | 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


| 
| 
Devoted in peace as in war | 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, } 
with | 
consideration for | 


and the _ professions, 
especial 
veterans. 


Evucrene Garrett BEwKEs 
President 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY. 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 


Freedom and Fellowship 
| 


Write for information 


| 
DEAN J.M.ATWOOD | 
CANTON, N. Y. 

| 
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Notices 


CONNECTICUT CONVENTION 


The one-hundred fifteenth annual session 
of the Connecticut Universalist Convention 
wil be held in the First Universalist 
Church, 347 Main Street, Danbury, Wednes- 
Jay and Thursday, May 14-15, beginning 
Wednesday at 2 P.M. The annual meeting 
of the U.A.W. will be held at the same 
time and place. 

Harry Apams Hersey, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The Rev. Stanley Manning, D.D., is 
transferred to the Illinois Convention. 
Raymonp M. Scorv, 
Secretary of the Fellowship Committee. 


[ILLINOIS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 

_ Rev. Robert G. Hosmer received on trans- 
‘er from Massachusetts, March 24, 1947. 

| Merton L. Atprincr, Secretary 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The sixty-second annual meeting of the 
Mass. Assoc. of Universalist Women will be 
aeld at the First Universalist Church of 
Arlington, Mass., Wednesday, May 7, at 
9:30 A.M. for the election of officers, hear- 
ng of reports, and the transaction of any 
other business that may legally come before 
he meeting. 
Exorsr O. Weiincton, 
Recording Secretary 


ANNUAL MEETING RHODE 
‘SLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
JNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The annual meeting of the Rhode Is- 
nd Association of Universalist Women 
vill be held at Harrisville, R. I., on May 
4 at 10:45. The afternoon session will 
ye addressed by Mrs. Gustav H. Ulrich. 
The meeting will hear annual re- 
sorts, elect officers and consider any 
ther matters that may properly come 
vefore it. 
Take Pascoag bus leaving Providence 
us terminal at 9:30. Basket luncheon. 
Marton L. Garpiner, Secretary 


AASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


|The 41st annual session of the Massa- 
husetts Universalist Sunday School Asso- 
iation will be held in the First Universalist 
hurch in Arlington, on Wednesday, May 
, 1947, at 11:15 A. M., for the election of 
fficers, the hearing of reports, and the 
ransaction of any business that may legally 
ome before the meeting. 

Exaine Brown, Secretary 


ipril 19, 1947 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The 88th annual session of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention will be held 
im the First Universalist Church in Avrling- 
ton on Wednesday and Thursday, May 7 
and 8, 1947. 


At all sessions, those entitled to vote shall 
be: (a) ordained clergymen in the fellow- 
ship of the Convention; (b) three lay dele- 
gates from each parish in the fellowship, and 


such delegates shall be members of the 
parish which they represent; (c) officers 
and trustees of the Convention and _ the 


members of the Committee of Fellowship. 
Notice is hereby given of the following 
proposed amendments to the by-laws: 
To amend Article 4, Section 2, to provide 
that hereafter there shall be seven Trustees 
of the Convention. 


To amend Article 4 of the by-laws by 
to be known as 
Section 4, and the renumbering of the pres- 
ent Sections 4 and 5 to Sections 5 and 6. 
Said new section 4 shall provide for a com- 
mittee of religious education, which com- 
mittee shall consist of three members and 
said amendment shall provide as to how 
members shall be elected. Said proposed 
amendment shall also set forth the purpose 
of the committee for religious education. 


inserting a new section 


The Convention registration fee will be 
twenty-five cents. Members of the Arling- 
ton congregation will provide free lodging 
and breakfast for persons coming from a 
distance. Make reservations with Mrs. Les- 
ter Collins, 24 Kimball Road, Arlington 74. 
Telephone Arl. 0726R. 

Convention meals are: Wednesday lunch- 
eon: women—$.95; ministers and laymen 
$1.05; Wednesday supper—$1.25; Thursday 
luncheon—$.95; Thursday evening Banquet 
—$1.80. Reservation deadline — Monday 
noon, May 5; banquet reservations until 10 
a. m. Wednesday. Send payment in advance 
for meals—to Mrs. James Horrigan, 38 
Russell Street, Arlmgton 74. 

Freperick L. Harrison, Secretary 


Crackling 


Abraham Lincoln was once asked to 
give his definition of tact. “Well,” he 
replied, thoughtfully, “I guess you 
might call it the ability to describe 
others as they see themselves.” 


“Tell the Court how you came to take 
the car.” 

“Well, the car was standmg im front 
of the cemetery and I thought the 
owner was dead.”—Sourdough Sentinel 


OLD SAYINGS NEWLY SAID 


Bus Driver: Do as you do when you 
go to church, folks. Move to the back. 


—Typo Graphic 


| TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 

able to aid college graduates 

in training for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate means, 
The 


Union is within easy access of all parts 


both business women and students. 


of Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, in- 
cluding light and heat. 
For further information write to 
Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas, 
Acting Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Dean Academy and Junior College 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a_ beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and 
girls working together under normal 
life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the High 
School and Junior College levels. 

Intensive review courses in prepara- 
tion for college entrance requirements 
in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, Com- 
mercial Art, Fashion Design, Medical 
Assistant, Medical Secretarial, Home 
Economics and Liberal Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 


Headmaster and President 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER wants to distribute 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS! 
YOUR CHURCH should receive its SHARE OF THIS! 
HERE IS THE STORY! 


Comments received daily indicate approval of improvements in the 
e appearance and content of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER. We will pay 
Read Ye! Read Ye 7 ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR ONE THOUSAND NEW SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS—because that will mean a permanent gain for us. Will 
The Christian Leader! you help in the effort and have your church share in the reward? 


THE THIRD SUNDAY IN MAY (MAY 18) WILL BE THE CHRISTIAN LEADER SUNDAY 


OUR PLAN IS THIS: 


1. A live wire group in your church will call on every family and secure new sub- 
scriptions. This group will receive a liberal commission. 


2. We will support their efforts by mailing directly to families in every parish one 
copy of The Christian Leader. 


3. On Christian Leader Sunday, the total number of new subscriptions in your 


| 

| 

H 

parish will be reported. 

4. WE ARE GIVING: To the group sending in the largest number of new sub- 

scriptions, a check for $25.00 in addition to their commission. | 
To the next largest number, a check for $15.00. 

To the third largest number, a check for $10.00. | 

| 

| 


The only rules are: 


1. The group must be registered with us in the campaign. 
2. Identification cards will be issued to all workers. 


3. Minimum number of new subscriptions to be eligible for additional awards is 
ten new subscriptions. 


4. Campaign ends June 10, 1947. 


HELP YOUR GROUP WIN FINAL AWARD OF $25.00 
BY MAKING GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE CHARLES A. WYMAN 
Editor Manager 


ENCLOSED PLEASE FIND $3.00—SEND THE CHRISTIAN LEADER, ONE YEAR TO 


ee een ech OMCEOE TO ORO ery. tt A ow. Gu5 4 


ee THE CHRISTIAN LEADE: 


